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A BEAVER FAMILY PREPARES FOR WINTER 


School 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Winter Sceienee for the Elementary 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Moon 


non early times the moon has 
been thought of with feelings of wonder 
and awe. Formerly many persons be- 
lieved that certain crops must be planted 
in the proper phase of the moon or they 
would not yield well, and it was com- 
monly believed that sleeping in the moon- 
light affected the mind. Many supersti- 
tions regarding the mysterious power of 
the moon are still believed, but with the 
growth of knowledge these beliefs are 
rapidly dying away. 

Size of the Moon. The diameter of the 
moon is 2,163 miles, which is a little 
more than one-fourth the diameter of the 
earth. 


Distance in Relation to the Earth. The 
moon is much nearer to the earth than 
any other heavenly body. Its average 
distance is 238,840 miles, but as its.orbit 


is not a perfect circle it comes within 
222,000 miles of the earth at one point 
in each revolution and at another point 
is about 253,000 miles away. 


The Motions of the Moon. The moon 
has two motions, one a rotation on its 
axis and another a revolution around the 
earth. Just as the sun is the center around 
which the earth revolves, so the earth is 
the center around which the moon re- 
volves. Although the earth rotates on its 
axis 365 times while going around the 
sun once, the moon rotates only once on 
its axis while going around the earth 
once. 

The Path of the Moon. The moon 
makes a revolution among the stars in a 
little more than 27 days. At the end of 
this time it will be back in its same po- 
sition among the stars. This does not 
mean that it is a new moon again. The 


interval between one new moon and the 
next is about 29!/, days. 

Eclipses. An eclipse of the moon oc- 
curs when the earth gets between the 
sun and the moon and thus shuts off 
the light from the moon. 


Activities 

Observe the moon each night. 

Cut paper to represent the shape of 
the moon at various times. 

Make blackboard drawings showing 
the different phases. 

Consult newspapers for time of rising 
and setting. 

Place a light-colored ball in the sun- 
light and view it from different positions. 
You will see that the bright part may 
be a circle, a crescent or some intermedi- 
ate form, according to your position. 
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BROAD RINGS OF THIN, MILKY ICE ALTERNATE WITH NARROW RINGS 
IN WHICH THE ICE IS THICK AND TRANSPARENT 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natura! History, New York 


S uccEstEep Procedure for the 
Teacher 


The interest of the children might be 
aroused by setting up one or two prob- 
lems to be answered through observation 
and study of the moon. 


1. How many days are there between 
one full moon and the next full 
moon? 


. Why do we not have moonlight 
nights all the time? 


These problems would probably result 
from the questions in the minds of the 
pupils after observations of the moon in 
its various phases. 

The points covered by these problems 
could perhaps be brought out more con- 
cretely if the problems were re-worded to 
fit the situation at the time this section 
is taught. If it is during the dark nights, 
the problem might be worded, “Why are 
we not having moonlight now? How long 
will it be before we see the moon again? 
How will it look when we first see it 
again?” 

If this section can be taught during 
moonlight nights, then the problem might 
be changed to, “Why are we having 
moonlight nights? When the moon dis- 
appears, how long will it be until the 
next full moon?” This explains the divi- 
sion of our year into months. Show that 
one month is the time it takes from one 
full moon to another. Refer to Indian 
expression “many moons” instead of 
months. 

The reason for the various phases of 
the moon could be explained by the use 
of one of the activities listed. 

Questions: 


Why are some nights darker than 
others? 


How does the size of the moon com- 
pare with that of the earth? 


Why does the moon change its po- 
sition in the sky? 


Why do we have various phases of 
the moon? 


THE CYCLE OF THE MOON 


AMERICAN 


Note: This development of a cur- 
riculum in elementary science for 
the Baltimore schools is based upon 
many years of work by successful 
teachers, and upon outlines pre- 
pared by committees which pre- 
ceded the appointment of the com- 
mittee which has been made re- 
sponsible for the reorganization 
here presented. The committee be- 
gan its work by a careful study of 
all previous accomplishments, and 
it has used them as a foundation 
upon which it has tried to build. 
The resulting course for fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades as a whole 
presents a sound curriculum of 
elementary science for these inter- 
mediate grades. It seems likely that 
this course will prove useful not 
only in the schools for which it is 
primarily designed, but also for 
other school systems which are in- 
terested in the reorganization of 
their work in elementary science. 


Explain: “No creature on earth has 
ever seen the other side of the 


” 


moon. 


Visual Material: 
Mounted pictures. 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, New York 
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Diagram showing phases of the 


moon sketched by the teacher on 
the blackboard. 


Winter Sports 
Activities 


Observe the beauty of the snow on 
trees, housetops and ground. 

Collect pictures of snow scenes. 

Observe the shapes that snowflakes 
form. 

Tell enjoyable experiences with snow. 

Watch ice form in a pan of water, or 
on top of a pond. 

Relate experiences in skating and slid- 
ing. 
Collect or make pictures illustrating 
winter sports. 

Read or listen to stories and poems 
about snow and ice. 


ITwrormation for Teacher 


In some parts of our country neither 
snow nor ice forms. Snow and ice are 
simply different forms of water, and in 
order to have them form, the tempera- 
ture must be below the freezing point 
(32 degrees Fahrenheit). Snow comes di- 
rectly out of the clouds as snow. It does 
not first form as rain and then change to 
snow. After snow has fallen, however, 
and stood under pressure it often changes 
into ice. Glaciers and icebergs are formed 
from snow. 

The change of water to ice is such a 
common happening that people probably 
have not thought much about it. Water 
pipes often burst when the water freezes. 
This is due to the fact that when water 
changes to ice it expands and so takes up 
more room. The force of this expansion 
breaks the pipes. The same increase in 
size takes place when water in a pond 
freezes. As a result of this expansion, ice 
becomes lighter than water, bulk for bulk, 
and hence floats. If ice formed at the 
bottom of the pond first, there would be 
no skating until the pond was frozen 
solid, and in deep ponds or lakes this 
would never happen. 


Succestep Procedure for Teacher 


This topic might be introduced after 
a heavy snowstorm. Have the children 
tell about the interesting experiences they 
had in the snow. Ask the children how 
snow is formed. Lead them to observe 
the conditions which precede and accom- 
pany a snowstorm (winds, clouds and 
temperature). Have the class discuss the 
following: 

How people make use of the snow. 

How the snow protects plant life. 

How the snow may hinder or harm 
people, birds and wild animal life. 

The formation of ice might be studied 
with the children when the ponds are 


frozen and the children are interested in 
skating. 


NATURE’S ARTISTRY IS AT ITS HEIGHT IN SNOWFLAKE DESIGN 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


Visual Material 


Scenes of winter. 

Pictures of winter sports. 

Experiments showing formation of 
ice. 

Snow crystals. 


Fur-Bearing Animals — The 
Beaver 


Acnivines 


Examine a piece of beaver fur. 

Study pictures of the beaver. 

Discuss interesting characteristics of 
the beaver. 

Collect pictures showing activities of 
the beaver. 

Tell stories about the beaver. 


IwrormaTion for Teacher 


The beaver is a very industrious ani- 
mal. He is constantly busy building dams 
and storing away food. His strong teeth 
help him to gnaw off the branches of 
the tree very easily. He uses the trees 
for food and home-building. The beaver 
lives almost entirely on twigs and bark 
of certain trees. The tail of the beaver 
serves as a rudder in swimming or div- 
ing and is used to slap the water as a 
danger signal. The beaver is useful be- 


cause of its fur, which is brown, thick 
and warm. 


Succerstep Procedure for Teacher 

The topic may be introduced by read- 
ing to the class the story from Louis and 
Rowland Fifth Reader, entitled The 
Thrifty Beaver. After the story has 
been read, show the pupils pictures il- 
lustrating interesting characteristics of 
the beaver. This could be followed by a 
class discussion of the beaver. The teacher 
might use the following questions to 
guide the pupils in their discussion. 

Why is the beaver called an indus- 
trious animal? 

What kind of body has the beaver? 

What use does the beaver make of his 
teeth? 

What kind of food does the beaver 
eat? 

How does the beaver use his feet? 

Of what use is the tail of the beaver? 

When does the beaver work? 

How does the beaver work? 

How does the beaver build his house? 
Where does he build it? When does he 
use his house? 

Why does the beaver build a dam? 

How does the beaver sometimes prove 
to be a destructive animal? 

Describe beaver fur. 


In connection with the last question, 


(Continued on page 51) 
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A TRULY REALISTIC BEDOUIN TENT WAS CONSTRUCTED OF UNBLEACHED 


MUSLIN, STRIPED WITH BLACK CRAYON 


A Third Grade Studies Wool 


A LIVELY social-science unit grew 
from a tiny strand of wool yarn brought 
to our third-grade classroom in the Couch 
School of Atlanta. Through the medium 
of our woolen clothes interest was stim- 
ulated in the far-away shepherd tribes 
of the African plains. Our aims in the 
development of this project were to dis- 
cover the source of wool, learn something 
of the manufacturing of woolen mate- 
rials, contrast the life of the Bedouin 
shepherd with our own, become familiar 
with his desert environment, and realize 
the effect of climate on industry. It was 
our ultimate desire to create a feeling of 
appreciation, sympathy and understand- 
ing of the peoples in distant lands. 

We found our simplest approach was 
through a discussion of the children’s 
clothing. Such questions as these arose: 


1. Are all of our clothes made of the 
same kind of material? 

2. Do we wear the same kind of 
clothes in summer as we do in win- 
ter? 


3. Are our coats made of the same 


By LOUISE FEW 


material as our dresses and shirts? 

4. What difference does weather make 
in the kind of clothes we wear? 

5. Of what material are our warmest 
clothes made? 

6. What is the source of wool? 

7. How many have seen a flock of 
sheep? 


Pieces of raw wool, wool yarn 
and wool cloth were distributed among 
the class. Raw wool was pulled to pieces 
to show its fiber. Wool yarn was then 
unraveled to show that it was made of 
twisted wool yarn. From this examina- 
tion of wool yarn the following ques- 
tions arose: 

Where do we buy our woolen cloth? 
Where does the merchant get it? 
Where did the factory get the wool? 


GatHERING our Information 
The Story of Wool by Bassett, de- 


scribing shepherd life in America, was 


read to the class. The story of How the 
Early Hebrews Lived and Learned told 
of shepherd life in the desert. From these 
two books comparisons of modes of liv- 
ing were made. 


Ac TIVITIES 


A list was made of all sheep-raising 
countries. Letters were written to sheep- 
raising states in the Union, asking for 
information about the life of the shep- 
herd. The following questions arose: 

What are the men called who watch 
the sheep? 

Where do they stay in summer? 

What type of food and shelter is nec- 
essary? 

When are sheep sheared? 

How does the shepherd get the wool 
ready for transportation? 

How is wool transported? 


For this information the children 
read books that had been placed on the 
library table, readers were searched, and 


books obtained from the library. An- 
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swers to our letters began to 
come in. Each day brought us 
news. From a mill in Ore- 
gon came a wool exhibit. 
From Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and South 
Dakota we received pictures 
from the rotogravure sections 
of The New York Times, ko 
dak pictures, books and pam- 
phlets with interesting things 
about the wool industry. A 
letter sent to Montana finally 
reached a sheep herder of 
sixteen years’ experience, 
who took an unusual interest 
in the work of the children. 
The class wrote him, asking 
him questions, all of which 
he answered, sending pic- 
tures, illustrating many pha- 
ses of shepherd life. He also 
sent Indian relics found on 
his ranch, and a book which 
he had written about his 
life there. In return for his 
help the class sent him a gift 


box OUR CARDBOARD AND COTTON SHEEP, GOATS AND CAMEL WERE AN 
, ACHIEVEMENT IN THIRD-GRADE HANDCRAFT 


ConstRucTION 
1. Bedouin Tent. 


Nine yards of unbleached muslin were 
used. This was cut into three equal pieces 
and sewed together. It was thumb tacked 
to the floor to be striped with black cray- 
ons. Nine poles were used for the con- 
struction, the three center poles being 
taller than the six outside poles. Poles 
were nailed across each of the three out- 
side upright poles and a ridge pole across 
the three center upright poles, extending 


from the front to the back. Each up- 
right pole was fastened to a standard. 


2. Sheepfold. 


The sheepfold was built on corrugated 
pasteboard to protect the floor. Clay, 
rocks and thorns were obtained from a 
bank near the school. The surrounding 
walls were made by cementing the rocks 
with clay. Thorns were placed on top. 
The entrance, just large enough for the 


OUR SHEEPFOLD WAS MADE OF CLAY AND ROCKS FROM A NEIGHBORHOOD BANK 


passage of one sheep, was closed with 


brush. 


3. Weaving Frames. 


The frame for the weaving was made 
oblong shape from four narrow boards. 
On each of the short sides nails were 
placed at close intervals. The warp, heavy 
cotton cord, was tied to these nails. To 
keep the outside of the warp straight, 
heavy wires were fastened lengthwise on 
each side of the frame. 

4. Weaving Rugs. 

For this purpose scraps of 
cloth were cut into strips and 
woven in and out of the 
warp. 

5. Palm Trees. 

Trunks of small trees, three 
inches in diameter, were 
brought by the children. 
They were wrapped with 
strips of brown wrapping pa- 
per. Each was nailed to a 
standard. The fronds for the 
palms were cut from heavy 
green wrapping paper and 
wired. These were nailed to 
trunks and draped. 


6. Camels, Sheep and 
Goats. 

These were made from 
cardboard, two pieces being 
cut for each animal. The 
upper part was pasted to- 
gether. The lower part sep- 
arated to make them stand. 
White cotton was pasted on 
the sheep and goats. For the 
camels, the cotton was dyed 
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with tea and coffee before pasting it on. 


47. Shepherd's Wagon. 

An upright frame was made for one 
of the boys’ wagons. Four half barrel 
hoops were nailed at intervals to the 
wagon to serve as a support for the un- 
bleached muslin which was used as a cov- 
ering. A cigar box, nailed to the side of 
the wagon, served as the tool box. 


8. Sheep Range. 

Grass was planted on the sand table. 
Small sheep cut from cardboard were 
made to stand as though feeding on the 
range. 


9. Spring. 

On the floor in one corner of the 
room a large piece of glass with blue pa- 
per under it was used for a spring. 
Around the edges of the glass, rocks and 
moss were placed. Goats stood among 
the rocks and drank from the spring. 


10. Bedouin Costumes. 


Old sheets were draped on the chil- 
dren and colorful sashes were tied around 
them. A straight piece of material was 
striped with crayon for the head-dress. 
This was held in place by a band of 
colored paper. For sandals, soles were 
cut from cardboard and straps to hold 
them on were made from twisted strips 
of colored paper. 


11. Washing and Dyeing Wool. 


A big boiler was filled with warm 
soap suds. The raw wool was washed and 


rinsed until the yellow, oily fat, called 
yolk was out, and then spread on news- 
paper to dry. After it was thoroughly 
dried, it was dyed by dipping in tea, cof- 
fee, cranberry juice and bluing. 


12. Watering Trough. 


The sides of a long corrugated box 
were cut down, making a trough the 
right height. 


CorreLaTED Art Activities 


1. Pottery. 


A clay bank near our school furnished 
clay for our pottery. Lamps, bowls and 
vases, designed like those used by the 
early shepherds, were made and used in 
dramatization. 


2. Camel Calendar. 


Patterns of small camels were used to 
cut our calendar camels. The cardboard 
camels were covered with wall paper or 
brightly colored construction paper. A 
contrasting color was pasted on the back 
and cut so as to form an outline. A small 
calendar pad was used to represent the 
camel’s pack. Wool was used to tie his 
pack on, and at the same time served as 
a means of hanging the calendar. 


3. Sheep Note Pad. 


Sheep were made in the same way and 
a note pad was placed on the back in- 
stead of the calendar. This was also tied 


with wool. 


4. Parent Teacher Association meet- 


DESERT HANDCRAFTS, COSTUMES AND SCENERY GREW FROM OUR STUDY OF WOOL 
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ing invitations were made in the form 
of a date on a date palm tree. 


5. Containers in the form of sheep 
were made for candy. 


6. Camels carried invitations to a 
Fathers’ meeting. 


M USIC 


Songs of shepherd life. 

Records of flutes, harps and pipes. 
Psalms and Songs of David. 

Modern chanting of Psalms. 
Rythmic exercise for weaving, spin- 
ning and carding. 


Civics 


Laws governing property rights of He- 
brew shepherds. 

Government control of grazing rights 
and prices. 

Study of the duties of Government 
Rangers. 


Arirumetic 
Measuring and spacing the poles and 
covering for the shepherd's tent, frame 
and covering for the shepherd's wagon. 
Problems concerning the number of 
sheep in flocks, buying and selling of 


wool and other products. 


Devetopment of Skills 
(Continued on page 51) 
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RECONSTRUCTING AN AIRPORT IN THE CLASSROOM ENCOURAGED ORAL EXPRESSION 


Courtesy, Inga Olla Helseth, Williamsville, Virginia 


Language-Arts Through the Grades 


VIRGINIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


"Tnnoucn a careful study of each 
grade-level certain language achievement 
goals have been formulated. The pro- 
cedures for developing language skills in 
Grade I is illustrative of the abilities to 
be emphasized in each succeeding grade 
and the manner in which classroom sit- 
uations may develop such abilities. 

The special responsibility of the first 
grade in language-arts is to develop in 
children the tendency to exchange ideas 
in groups, the desire and ability to read, 
and the inclination to put on paper words 
and sentences that others may read. 

The first-grade child should acquire 
the ability to express his ideas freely in 
contributing to group conversations, in 
dramatizing, and in sharing ideas for 
class records. He should develop the hab- 
it of reading a sentence and of making 
successive rhythmic movements of the 
eyes across the printed page when read- 
ing. He should master a fundamental 
vocabulary. When writing or copying, 
he should use proper movements. 

The language-arts activities in this 
grade should be as varied as the experi- 
ences of the children composing the 
group. For the most part these activities 
will group themselves around life in 
home and school. However, in a limited 


Note: Through the co-operation 
of Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Virginia, we 
are privileged to present this ex- 
tract from the Tentative Course of 
Study for Virginia Elementary 
Schools. This course of study 
which represents a three-year pro- 
gram of work on the part of Vir- 
ginia teachers, illustrates the best 
type of curriculum-planning for 
elasticity of application. In offering 
the extract on language-arts for the 
benefit of our readers it seems per- 
tinent to quote from Mr. Hall's 
foreword to his teachers: “It is to be 
recognized that, in using this course 
of study, teachers will make such 
modifications as may be deemed 
wise in terms of the purpose of ed- 
ucation, the nature and needs of 
the pupils, the life of the surround- 
ing community, and the adminis- 
trative limitations of the particular 
school situation.” 


way, they may extend to contacts with 
individual people and things in the com- 
munity. The teacher should see that the 


language activities selected for the class- 
room are the ones that actually grow out 
of the experiences of her particular 
group. She should so plan her program 
that the children will have many and 
varied experiences that stimulate a nat- 
ural curiosity; that encourage connected 
conversations and enlarge the vocabu- 
lary; and provide opportunities for en- 
joying together good pictures, good songs, 
and good books. 

Every first-grade room should be 
equipped to stimulate children’s desire 
to read and converse. An attractive li- 
brary corner or book shelf, a sand box, 
a doll corner, some building blocks to use 
in expressing ideas about how things look, 
an easel with paints, a bulletin board 
with some attractive, well-arranged pic- 
tures, and a convenient table upon which 
there are materials for making original 
picture scrapbooks, help to make the 
proper setting. 

In such a setting, the children should 
be free to walk about, examine things, 
and ask questions. The teacher, who 
should be making friends with the chil- 
dren and gaining their confidence, may 
gather the class about her and tell them 
a story or start them playing with the 
dolls or blocks. She may lead them from 
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conversations about pictures into simple 
dramatizations which might develop into 
building and furnishing a playhouse or 
pet shop. She might enrich their expe- 
riences by reading suitable stories or bits 
of poetry. Plans for building a play 
farm or making a garden might come 
from the discussions. If these experiences 
are satisfying to the children, they will 
soon tend to express their thoughts, re- 
sponses which the teacher must be quick 
to recognize as natural leads into reading. 

The teacher may develop responses by 
having children talk about their experi- 
ences. Many such conversations should 
occur while the teacher considers only 
the need of interesting the children in 
reading. Records of conversations could 
be kept in some convenient form and 
used later as material for reading charts. 
Recording on the board the plans the pu- 
pils make for carrying on their activities, 
giving simple, oft-repeated class direc- 
tions by writing them, and allowing 
small groups to act commands as they 
are written, are other ways of getting 
children ready to use printed reading ma- 
terial. 

Another way to develop readiness is 
by the use of simple picture books. These 
may be brought from home, secured from 
the ten cent store, or made by the teacher 


if none are available. After talking about 
a few of these books the child may make 
a picture book of his own. This may be 
made of simple material by using pic- 
tures from magazines. The wise teacher 
will take time to show children how to 
use scissors, how to cut out pictures, 
how to use paste, and how to paste pic- 
tures on the page. Few directions should 
be given. Emphasis should not be placed 
on the results. Making these books dur- 
ing the first days should be a pleasant 
experience in using one’s own initiative. 
The first reading-stories the child dic- 
tates and reads may be added to each 
book later. When the children have had 
many such opportunities the teacher may 
begin the use of charts based on the 
children’s experiences. 

Sometimes when the pupils and teacher 
are talking freely about some of their 
experiences, such as, taking care of pets, 
what mother does at home, and what 
games they like to play, the teacher may 
record the stories on the board in any 
order in which the children give them. 
At other times the teacher should en- 
courage the child to formulate sentences 
as she writes a few key words on the 
board. In this case, after the discussion 
is over, the pupils may dictate stories 
about the key words. The teacher may 


OUR HOME AND LIBRARY CORNER PROVIDED A RICH BACKGROUND FOR 


READING INTERESTS 


copy the children’s stories in her note- 
book and print them on charts. She 
should make an extra copy of the chart 
and cut it into sentence strips. The chil- 
dren may practice by making both indi- 
vidual and group stories with these sen- 
tences. In many varied games with the 
strips, the pupils may challenge each 
other to read the sentences. When charts 
are printed the teacher should make 
enough small copies of them so that each 
child in the room may have an individual 
copy. Charts may be duplicated by using 
carbon paper or a hektograph. Each 
child may illustrate his own stories and 
make books to be read at home. 

Stories may be printed on any 
available material that is durable, such 
as backs of large calendars or tablets, un- 
printed newspaper stock, or other pieces 
of cardboard. Manila tag board is pref- 
erable. Some teachers use a whole sheet 
for each chart while others prefer a half- 
size sheet. The printing may be done 
with a printing press or by hand. Leave 
a balanced margin on each side of the 
paper, but do not break the lines on a 
beginners’ chart in order to do it. On 
other charts the lines may be broken. 

There are certain important features 
which every good chart should have 
when completed: It should be based on 
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children’s experiences; the sentences 
should follow in logical order so that each 
chart tells a complete story in good se- 
quence; there should be a good begin- 
ning and a good ending sentence; the sen- 
tences should be short and few in num- 
ber at first, gradually increasing in length 
and number as pupils develop ability to 
create and read stories; and the charts 
should provide for frequent repetition of 
words which are common to the pupil's 
sight vocabulary. A teacher should be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the words 
which are common to the vocabularies 
of the primers she is to use. In recording 
the stories which children want to write, 
these words should be used as much as 
possible. When the children are dictat- 
ing their stories the teacher may direct 
their choice of words by suggesting to 
them another word which would be bet- 
ter. In this way the child’s vocabulary 
is gradually developed with the same 
words he will read in his first book. 

All charts may be used constantly 
throughout the year as supplementary 
reading material. If the half-sized chart 
is used, the pages may be bound together 
and placed on the reading table. The 
large charts may be put together with 
loose-leaf rings and hung on a stick or 
pole so that the children can turn them 
as they read. A piece of cloth pasted 
across the top will make the chart more 


durable. 


Reapinc requires the formation of 
a great many new habits. Unless these 
are carefully formed and right attitudes 
built towards reading the child will prob- 
ably never enjoy reading. Groups for 
systematic help on reading 
should be formed at any time 
that individuals show the de- 
velopment necessary for suc- 
cessful reading attempts. 


All children should be in 


good physical condition and 
have a mental age of at least 
six and a half years before 
beginning to read. They 
should have an interest in 
reading as evidenced by at- 
tention to books, curiosity as 
to what the printed word 
says, and tendency to bring 
books to school to be read. 
A relatively wide range of 
experiences related to the 
things about which the child 
will read is necessary. Chil- 
dren should have developed 
the ability to listen and un- 
derstand what a story says 
and have a sufficient com- 
mand of sentences to speak 
with ease and freedom. Social 
adjustment to the group with 
which the child must work 
is an important element in 
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rapid, early growth in reading. 

A wise teacher will study her pupils, 
and will wait for the appearance of these 
and other qualifications before she starts 
a child in reading. From the very first 
day a teacher should make her pupils feel 
that books are their friends. She should 
talk about books, handle them, and let 
the children use them. Regular reading 
from books may be started by giving the 
group the books, preferably the pre-pri- 
mer ones, and talking about the pictures. 
The pupils may look through the books 
to see if there are any words, sentences, 
or phrases which they know. The teach- 
ers may lead them to see that the book 
contains sentences similar to those they 
have already expressed in chart stories. 
Previous work on sentences should make 
the first book so easy that the child can 
read freely at the very beginning and 
thus establish rhythmic eye movements 
and thought expression from his first con- 
tact with books. Many pre-primers 
should be read rapidly without drill. 


As soon as the pre-primers have been 
read, first pages in primers may be used. 
The suggestions given in teaching man- 
uals give excellent help on how to use 
readers. Pupils should not be required 
to read one primer entirely through be- 
fore beginning another, since this forces 
the child to read the difficult parts too 
early. They may read ten or fifteen 
pages of many books before they read 
the more difficult part. Habits which a 
first-grade teacher should have her pupils 
avoid in early reading are: pointing to 
words; reading with lip movement; giv- 
ing too much attention to recognition of 
words and letters in phonic training be- 


fore smooth reading habits have been 
established; head movement while read- 
ing; and speaking one word at a time. 

When a child shows some independent 
reading ability he should have access to 
many books and be encouraged to read 
them orally and silently. As a help in in- 
dividual reading, the class may select 
words which they know and make a class 
picture chart. Pictures illustrating the 
words should be carefully selected. Un- 
derneath each picture the word should 
be printed in manuscript writing, clear 
handwriting, or with a printing press. 
The chart should be placed in the room 
so the individual pupil may use it at any 
time to verify the pronunciation of a 
word concerning which he is doubtful. 
There is a probability that at this time 
the teacher may find it advisable to have 
the children attempt to master a few new 
words by the use of phonetics and other 
forms of word analysis. Observation of 
a child’s progress and investigation of 
his results by simple reading checks 
should be made by the teacher to deter- 
mine whether the child’s comprehension 
is satisfactory. 


If the pupil brings to school appropri- 
ate pictures to illustrate stories, drama- 
tizes readily, and asks to read his favor- 
ite stories to the group, he is developing 
interest in reading. 

Children in the first grade should ex- 
press a desire to write before attempting 
this skill. They may print or copy their 
own names or words explaining their 
pictures. Their earliest writing should be 
done chiefly in large movements on the 
blackboard. Toward the end of the first 
year the more mature children may begin 
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copying on large unlined sheets with 
large-sized pencils or crayons sentences 
which they have dictated. As they begin 
to show a tendency to express thoughts 
in writing, the teacher should give them 
careful guidance whenever they wish to 
use pencil and paper for this purpose. 
The earliest tendencies to spell come as 
the child records words and sentences 
from memory without needing to observe 
his earlier models, for example, from 
copying his own name frequently the 
child comes to write it readily. Spelling, 
as such, should not be taught in the first 
grade since too early attention to words 
and word analysis interferes with devel- 
opment of proper eye movement. 


Wiru this thorough grounding for 
reading ability in the first grade, the 
higher levels carry on. 


The second grade has the responsibility 
of fostering the love for books and the 
desire to read and use them. The dis- 
tinctive task of the second grade in the 
field of language-arts abilities is to make 
of the child an independent reader with- 
in the materials of the grade level. Ob- 
viously, this involves the ability to master 
new words. 

Second-grade children should be able 
to read and interpret orally well enough 
to hold the attention and interest of the 
class. The children should be encouraged 
to express their ideas freely and natur- 
ally. Writing becomes more and more a 
natural tool of expression for the child 
at this age. The desire to learn to spell 
grows at this level, as does the desire to 
express ideas through writing. 

Any institutions or enterprises of the 
community may form the basis for ex- 
changing ideas which build up the skills 
the child needs for expressing his 
thoughts. The store, the post office, the 
bank, the play town, the newspaper, the 
library, the farm, all have their appeal 
and may become a part of the child's ex- 
periences. At all times such interests will 
be the large center around which lan- 
guage expressions are developed. 

Third-grade children should develop 
the habit of going to books for needed 
facts. They should form the habit of visit- 
ing the library for the purpose of se- 
lecting books to read. They should 
develop the ability to find the central 
thought of a paragraph, to determine the 
turning point of a story, to judge equiv- 
alent ideas, and to retain and repro- 
duce what is read. 


In this grade there should be a distinct 
improvement in the ability of children 
to give information and pleasure through 
oral reading. The children should de- 
velop the ability to select and read para- 
graphs that will help in solving problems 
raised by the class. They should continue 
building a broad vocabulary. 


The ability to write short paragraphs 
and report information needed in class 
room activities should be two of the goals 
of written and oral expression. 

Curios, interesting pictures, and books 
of travel conspicuously placed in the 
room, or stories of interesting experiences 
told by the teacher or some member of 
the class are types of interests which 
might lead the group into worthwhile 
activities. There should be books of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty easily accessible 
to the class. 


Tue fourth grade has a special re- 
sponsibility in establishing the habit of 
using a variety of material in studying 
a problem. Initiative in directing group 
discussion should be characteristic of pu- 
pils of this grade. Perfecting and refin- 
ing enunciation through reading favor- 
ite selections to groups becomes the ma- 
jor emphasis in oral reading. The ability 
to find needed facts independently 
through using many books and many 
parts of a given book is the special point 
of expansion in fourth-grade silent read- 
ing. Closely related to such use of books 
is the ability to use the dictionary when 
help on the meaning of the word is 
needed. The children should develop 
free expression in writing a series of par- 
agraphs on a topic. An increased variety 
of words within the spelling vocabulary 
is therefore necessary as well as skill in 
using punctuation marks correctly. Ques- 
tion and sentence outlines should be used 
in fourth-grade class work to guide read- 
ing discussions and writing. Writing 
friendly letters should become an inte- 
gral part of the social life of the fourth 
grade. 

Social science may be the center of in- 
terest for this level and include explora- 
tion and settlement of any region dur- 
ing any period in the story of mankind. 
Tales of the discovery of America and 
the exploration of her coasts and rivers, 
accounts of the westward movements, 
and the investigation of modern explorers 
provide a mr range of activities for 


correlating and developing the language 
skills. 


children should find 
pleasure in expressing themselves freely 
in various written forms and in devel- 
oping the ability to write with ease 
whether the occasion demands a play, a 
story, a letter, a song, or a poem. They 
may be expected to develop habits of cor- 
rect usage in details of form, such as 
capitalization, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment. 

They should read widely and rapidly. 
At this level the children shouid do ex- 
tensive reading in order to answer ques- 
tions under discussion. This requires 
class as well as individual practice in us- 
ing supplementary material and simple 


reference books, in taking notes, in out- 
lining, and in organizing these into oral 
and written summaries. Pupils should 
also have practice in developing a supe- 
rior quality of oral interpretation of 
printed materials. They should use the 
dictionary regularly for aid in under- 
standing and spelling words. 


Iw tHe sixth grade, boys and girls 
are interested in making their own selec- 
tions from stories, poems, and books of 
travel. In this grade, the tendencies to 
analyze conflicting ideas presented in 
reading materials or in class reports 
should be encouraged. Individuals should 
form the habit of investigating both sides 
of an argument and of demanding facts 
in support of generalizations. This calls 
for class as well as individual practice in 
using supplementary material and refer- 
ence books, in taking notes, in outlining, 
and in organizing these into oral and 
written summaries. 

In this grade the teacher should make 
a special effort to help the pupil become 
sensitive to the best choice of words and 
careful to avoid monotonous repetitions. 
Originality and freedom of expression 
should be encouraged in oral and writ- 
ten work. The children should grow in 
the ability to gather and organize mate- 
rial for clarifying ideas when working 
on a problem. They should strive for 
vivid and exact presentations of ideas. 
Sixth-grade pupils should also acquire 
ease in planning and carrying on com- 
mittee work. They should develop skill 
in setting up and evaluating standards 
for oral and written work. 


In tHE seventh grade, habits of 
independent, systematic, and prolonged 
investigation of problems should be estab- 
lished. Encouragement should be given 
the pupils to exchange ideas as a means 
of developing group discussion and co- 
operation. 

Pupils, therefore, in this grade should 
develop power in oral presentation of 
plans and in handling discussions in 
group meetings. 

The seventh-grade pupil is mature 
enough to consider form more abstractly 
than pupils of the lower grades. Distinc- 
tions in social language forms, such as 
different types of letters, are important 
to him, as are the simpler grammatical 
concepts. He should also be able to de- 
termine pronunciation of a word by in- 
terpreting diacritical marks. 

In the seventh grade the teacher is re- 
sponsible for developing in the individual 
the ability to enrich his reading by fol- 
lowing a line of thought from book to 
book, and by using varied materials — 
biography, travel, essay, and poetry. The 
child should become proficient in finding 
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January Map. Banking Then and Now 


By KENNETH B. HASS 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Cmpren of the elementary school 
as well as those of the higher grades will 
find a new interest in the important sub- 
ject of thrift developed through the story 
method. From the days of the cave man 
until today, some method of saving has 
been in use, and our present vast system 
of savings banks owes its origin to the 
slow but steady development of the thrift 
idea through the ages. The stories which 
follow, may be elaborated; they may form 
the background for interesting pupil re- 
search. As they stand, they may be used 
to teach certain essential learnings in the 
use of money which were never so im- 
portant as they are today. 


These learnings may be summed up as: 

1. The history of banking. 

2. The uses ot banks. 

3. The principle of interest. 

4. The principle of personal and na- 
tional planning. 

5. Integrating grade-school subiects. 

6. Awakening children to a healthy 
skepticism toward the future. 

7. The urge to earn money and the 
principles of spending and the wise util- 
ization of consumer goods. 


The Caveman’s Bank 


In tHE long, long ago the first 
bank was begun by the old man or ruler 
of his tribe. 

In a nearby cave he planned to keep 
and protect the treasures of his tribesmen. 
They left their weapons, skins and other 
valuables with him. They went hunting 
and farming. 

Sometimes crops failed and game was 
scarce. Then they would borrow from 
the old man. Later the loan would be re- 
paid. A reward similar to our interest 
would also be paid. 

The same kind of banking is done to- 
day. But instead of skins, clubs and grain 
we use coins and bank notes. 


Babylonia’s Bank 


In ox Babylonia there was a na- 
tional bank. 

Today, we can see clay tablets in mu- 
seums which tell its history. Other tab- 
lets were used as checks and notes. 

This bank began its business in 625 
B. C. It lasted more than 100 years. 

Then the people of Babylon began to 


war with one another and the bank 
failed. 
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Early Greek Banks 


Te story of early Greece is a 
story of war and fighting. Precious jew- 
els and metals were placed in the tem- 
ples for safety. 

War is costly. Many wars led to the 
making of gold and silver money. The 
gold and silver money was made from 
precious metals. 

The first real coins were made about 


3,000 years ago. They helped trading 
and selling. 


Christopher Columbus’ Bank 


Cotumeus discovered America. He 
believed in saving his money. He also 
owned part of a bank in Genoa. 

When he died he left his money to 
his son, Don Diego. He told him to in- 
vest his money in the bank called St. 
George of Genoa. 


Indian Banks 


Tue inpians of our own country 
also had a system of banking. 

When an Indian boy became twelve 
years old he was called a man. His 
father gave him roo blankets for a birth- 
day gift. 

Then the boy gave the blankets to 
someone who kept them for him. At the 
end of one year he got two hundred 
blankets back. The boy then gave them 
to another person. At the end of that 
year he got four hundred blankets back. 
Year after year this was done. 

When the boy had too many blankets 
he could not care for them. Thin copper 
plates about eighteen inches long were 
used instead of the blankets. These cop- 
per plates were used by the Indians in 
place of our paper money. 


Money Changers 


Five hundred years ago bankers 
were called money changers. The money 
changer exchanged money from a for- 
eign country for his country’s money. 

Most of their business was done on 
the street. The money changers used a 
bench on which to count their money. 
The word bank comes from the Italian 
word banco meaning bench. 

Sometimes people left money with the 
money changers for safe-keeping. They 
kept the coins in wooden chests bound 
with iron. They charged the owner of 
the money for their work. 


When the money changers had a sur- 
plus in their chests they loaned some of 
it for a price called interest. 


The Clearing House 


Beer-steak Pie was the cause of 
the first clearing house. In early Lon- 
don, banks had boys to collect cash for 
checks, drafts and credits. Each day they 
went from bank to bank to do this. 

One day two bank boys met in a cof- 
fee house. They had beef-steak pie for 
lunch. They discovered that they could 
exchange packages and help each other. 
Each had the collections of the other 
bank. So they agreed to meet every day 
at the same place and exchange. 

The news soon spread and other boys 
also met to exchange. Soon London be- 
gan the first clearing house of the world. 


The Thirteen Colonies’ First Bank 


Wasxincton’s soldiers were ragged 
and starving. In 1781 Robert Morris 
started the first National Bank at Phila- 
delphia. 

The bank loaned money to the Gov- 
ernment. It provided money for soldier's 
uniforms and guns. It helped the Colo- 
nies to win their freedom. 


Our National Banks 
Donrinc the Civil War the gov- 


ernment needed better banks. It caused 
national banks to deposit bonds with the 
United States Treasury. The Treasury 
then sold these bonds to carry on the 
war. 

The National Banks have the same sys- 
tem all over the country. They may is- 
sue paper money. They helped to in- 
crease business and aided the country’s 
growth. 


The Federal Reserve 


Feperat RESERVE BANKS are gov- 
ernment banks. They were begun in 
1913. They are bankers’ banks. They 
help all banks, 

The Reserve Banks are a system of 
banks for banks. It does for banks what 
banks do for individuals. It receives de- 
posits and lends to banks who belong to 
the system. 

The country is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts. There is one Regional bank to a 
district. All National Banks are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve. 
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Arithmetic In Grade Three 


FLORIDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Cmpren's concepts of the mean- 
ing of numbers grow slowly. When they 
have mastered the meaning of number 
combinations and methods of arriving at 
these, the children are ready to learn 
mechanically the number facts. The 
work of the third grade necessarily must 
be a continuation of work begun in the 
first and second grades. In the first grade, 
emphasis was placed on concrete num- 
bers: in the second, on concrete numbers 
and the transition steps from the con- 
crete to the abstract; in the third, upon 
abstract numbers, automatic mastery of 
the 100 basic facts of addition, the 100 
basic facts of subtraction, basic multi- 
plication facts (through 5 x 9), and the 
corresponding division facts. 

Automatic mastery of these number 
facts should precede work with funda- 
mental processes, and should enable the 
child to learn each succeeding step in 
these processes without great difficulty. 
Each step in a process should be mastered 
before another is begun. For example, 
subtraction without borrowing should be 
mastered before borrowing is introduced. 
Consistency in method of subtraction, 
whether the additive or the decompo- 
sition method, should be observed within 
a school system. A child taught one 
method should not be required to change 
to the other procedure. 


The third-grade children will be ready 
for the final stage of instruction in con- 
crete numbers, apprehending patterns of 
the larger concrete numbers. For exam- 
ple, they will recognize 12 as six 2’s, 
four 3's, three 4’s, two 6's. They will 
learn the multiplication facts as short 
forms of addition. 

After the initial stage of practice, drill 
upon the fundamental combinations 
(facts) should be given by means of ex- 
amples. 

There is need of drill on these com- 
binations as they occur in tables in reg- 
ular or mixed order and as they occur 
in examples. As in addition and subtrac- 
tion, the reverse form of each combina- 
tion should be taught in multiplication 
and division. Accuracy and reasonable 
speed should be emphasized in the third 
grade. 

Third-grade children will find many 
interesting and useful applications for 
their skills in solving simple one-step 
problems within their experiences. In 
life situations about them, they will de- 
velop. an appreciation of quantitative re- 
lationships through continued use of 


measurements and estimates and a study 
of simple tables of compound numbers. 
Their vocabulary will be enriched by 
those arithmetical terms used in express- 
ing comparisons and measurements. 


Activities Involving Arithmetic 


Activity: Exploring new arithmetic 
textbooks. 


Materials and subject-matter: The 
adopted textbook. 


Note: The Elementary Course of 
Study for Florida Schools, from 
which this article is prepared, is 
the result of a curriculum revision 
program extending over a period 
of more than three years. 

The actual work of production 
has been done by committees of 
Florida teachers and supervisors 
under the direction of Dr. M. R. 
Hinson of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Co-operating 
with the various committees in this 
distinguished piece of work were 
the General Education Board, the 
Florida Education Association, and 
the curriculum laboratory of Pea- 


body College for Teachers. 


Procedure. Pupils should be trained 
consistently in good habits of using their 
textbooks as learning tools. In examin- 
ing the books, each child should be given 
opportunities to share his discoveries with 
others. To him the book is a strange 
field to explore, investigate, and put to 
use. The vocabulary, problems, and 
games of the modern textbooks are pre- 
pared more nearly from a child-interest 
point of view; hence, the children may 
use them as learning tools in the inter- 
pretation of their own experiences. 

The attention of the teacher is called 
to the emphasis placed on drill in the 
modern arithmetic. Frequent use of drill 
material is necessary to make the child’s 
reaction permanent, for his number ac- 
tivities are particular reactions to def- 
inite situations. Beckmann says: “Only 
the sum of all number acts appropriate 
to the child and correctly carried out by 


* the child guarantees a full number-con- 


sciousness in relation to a certain num- 
ber.” 


In directing the use of the problems, 
games, and practice materials in the text- 


book, the teacher will select those which 
supplement best the children’s experi- 
ences and meet their needs, regardless of 
the order in which they occur in the 
text. In presenting new steps within a 
process she should consider order of pre- 
sentation so that difficulties may be 
mastered one by one. 


Objective: To develop the ability to 
use the arithmetic textbook as a tool in 
understanding numbers. 


Activity: Measuring materials for In- 
dian costumes to be worn in third-grade 
assembly program. 


Materials and subject-matter: Grain 
sacks or other coarse material; cambric 
or any suitable material for fringe; moc- 
casins and head bands; feathers for head 
bands; dyes for coloring feathers and 
rope; pieces of unraveled rope for hair; 
tape-line or ruler for measuring pur- 
poses; counting the number of costumes 
needed; use of multiplication process in 
finding amount of each material needed 
for all costumes; use of division process 
in apportioning materials for head-dress 
and fringe for each costume; use of lin- 
ear measure in determining length of 
costumes; use of liquid measure in de- 
termining amount of water needed for 
dye; estimating amounts of materials and 
sizes of costumes. 


Procedure: The main purpose of an 
assembly program is pupil-participation. 
Preparations for presenting the program 
involve many uses of number. Third- 
grade children have developed sufficient 
skill in manipulating tools to be able to 
construct, decorate, and arrange the 
crude stage scenery and costumes for 
their programs. In all their work the cre- 
ative efforts of children should be re- 
spected. 

In measuring the materials many prob- 
lems will arise; such as, 


1. Three yards of fringe are needed 
for each costume. How many yards 
will we need for fourteen costumes? 


2. Each piece of rope will make two 
wigs. How many pieces of rope 
will we need for fourteen wigs? 


3. John finds that one Indian head 
band needs 12 feathers. How many 


feathers will be needed for 8 head 
bands? 


Introduce multiplication facts as short 
forms of addition with which the chil- 
dren are familiar; as, 4 + 4 is 8 may be 
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written two 4’s are 8. Teach times and 
x as new terms. The idea of multiplica- 
tion as tables should be given after the 
facts have been introduced as such. 

As in addition and subtraction, teach 
reverse order of the multiplication facts 
presented, because lack of identity of 
elements prevents perfect transfer from 
the one situation to the other. 8 + 7 is 
not identical with 7 + 8; hence, knowing 
8 + 7 is 15 does not insure a knowledge 
of 7 + 8 is 15. The latter must be def- 
initely taught, also. 

Suit the amount of drill to the task 
at hand. Prepare a chart of multiplica- 
tion facts, grouping them according to 
difficulty, and give frequent, short drill 
games. A suggestion for making a per- 
manent chart follows. 

Use unbleached muslin for the chart. 
Write numbers with blue or black cray- 
ons, making them large enough to be 
read across the room. The chart may be 
hung whenever needed, then folded and 
put away in small space for future use. 

Prepare a progress chart for the grades. 
Record each child’s progress in naming 
the multiplication facts as arranged on 
the chart. Pupils should be encouraged 
to copy and study individually those 
combinations which seem difficult for 
them. Individual charts may be made 
and taken home for the parents to see, 
or for use in the classroom. 


Objectives: To develop the ability to 
measure length and capacity; to develop 
automatic mastery of the multiplication 
facts through 5 x 9; to develop the abil- 
ity to use the process of multiplication 


in solving one-step problems within the 
child’s experiences. 


Activity: Comparing ages. 


Materials and subject-matter: Months 
of year by name and number in series; 
ages of pupils in years and months; ad- 
dition and subtraction processes used in 
comparing ages. 

Procedure: A child may tell when his 
birthday comes within the present year, 
and how old he is. This involves the use 
of the names of the months in serial 
order. He may also wish to tell the num- 
ber of days in his birthday month. Prob- 
lems arise in determining the comparative 
ages of children, which will involve sub- 
traction in terms of difference between, 
older than, younger than, how many 
more, in which month; ordinal terms, 
first, twelfth; and numerals, 1-31. 

The rhyme, 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
will be enjoyed by third-grade pupils. 
Objectives: To develop further the 


ability to use measures of time; such as, 
day, week, month, year, in solving one- 


step problems within the child's experi- 
ences; to develop further the ability to 
use arithmetical terms. 


Activity: Stocking the aquarium. 


Materials and subject-matter: Rec- 
tangular glass container (18” x 12” a 
fair size); water plants; fish; snails; 
thermometer; quart and gallon measures; 
ruler; table of linear measure used in 
measuring size of aquarium, cubic inches; 
table of liquid measure used in comput- 
ing gallons or quarts of water needed 
for size of aquarium; estimating number 
of fish for amount of water; estimating 
number of snails needed; thermometer 
to test temperature; record of date. 


Procedure: An aquarium affords many 
number experiences for children. The 
science section of any good course of 
study gives detailed instructions for mak- 
ing and caring for an aquarium. 


Objectives: To develop further the 
ability to understand and use measures, 
linear and liquid; to develop further the 
ability to estimate. 


Activity: Finding out what arithmetic 
is needed in an orange juice sale. 


Materials and subject-matter: Num- 
ber facts, processes, and problems sug- 
gested as necessary for the sale. 


Procedure: In this discussion, the chil- 
dren will probably name such number 
needs as; how much a glass of orange 
juice will cost; how much more should 
be charged for a large glass than for a 
small glass of orange juice; how much 
3, 4, 5, or 6 large glasses will cost; how 
much 4 small ones will cost; how to make 
change; how to recognize different coins; 
how many glasses one can get for a 
dime, a quarter, a dollar; how many ma- 
terials for the drink must be bought by 
the third grade; how many materials will 
be donated; how much sugar and ice 
will be needed; how much orange juice 
must be provided for the sale; how much 
time must be spent in preparing for the 
sale; what is the best time for the sale; 
what committees are needed; how many 
members shall serve on each committee. 

In checking this list, or a similar one 
made by her pupils, the teacher will rec- 
ognize that the number needs include 


every phase of arithmetic, at third-grade 
level: 


1. Addition facts—sums to 18 

2. Corresponding subtraction facts 

3. Addition process—introducing car- 
rying within limits 

4. Subtraction process — introducing 
borrowing within limits 

5. Multiplication process—using multi- 


plication facts through 5 x 9, and 
table of 10's 


6. Division process— using division 
facts corresponding to multiplication 
facts through 5 x 9 


Telling time 
Buying and selling 


= 


Estimating capacity and cost 


10. Using United States money in con- 
nection with the four fundamental 
processes. 


Objectives: To develop further the 
child’s ability to recognize and solve one- 
step problems within his experiences, in- 
volving use of each of the four funda- 
mental processes; to develop further the 
ability to use arithmetical terms in re- 
lating child experiences. 


Activity: Finding out cost of clothing. 


Materials and subject-matter: Chil- 
dren’s own clothing; costs; prices in dol- 
lars and cents; dollar sign and decimal 
point; addition of column of three-place, 
two-place, and one-place numbers pre- 
sents several difficulties to the child. 


1. He must remember to keep the right- 
hand (units) column uniform 


2. The second and third columns (tens 
and hundreds) need not be uniform 


3. He must be able to use as many as 
three unseen numbers in adding a 
column 


4. He must remember to carry a num- 
ber (usually 1, 2, or 3) from col- 
umn to the beginning of the next 
column 


5. In using U. S. money —as in this 
activity — he must remember to keep 
the decimal point rather than the 
columns uniform 


This activity not only provides num- 
ber experience for the child but also helps 
him to appreciate how much his parents 


do for him. 


Objectives: To develop the ability to 
add 3 or 4 two and three-place num- 
bers (using decimal point in U. S. 
money); to develop the ability to esti- 
mate values; to develop the ability to use 
arithmetical terms; as, cost, price, col- 
umn, addition, dollar sign, decimal point, 
in connection with everyday experiences. 


Activity: Finding out the cost of 
school books. 


Materials and subject-matter: Text- 
books for third grade with price list 
available; decimal point and dollar sign 
in writing prices of books; arranging 
numbers in columns for addition — 
keeping decimal points in line; addition 
process with three or four two-figure 
numbers; as, 
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books price 


reader .68 
arithmetic .60 
language 56 
reader .62 


Procedure: In order to add the col- 
ums of two-figure numbers, the child 
must know: 


1. 100 addition facts 


2. Higher decade addition (bridging 
the decades) 


3. How to carry number from units to 
tens place 


There are various steps of difficulty pre- 
sented in each type of addition. Much 
practice should be given in one step be- 
fore proceeding to the next. 

Zero difficulties should be given defi- 
nite attention. (Confusion of values of 
o asin 8 -o = 8 and 8 x o=0.) 


Objectives: To develop the ability to 
add 3 or 4 two-place numbers, involving 
the use of the decimal point in United 
States money; to develop automatic mas- 
tery of addition facts through 18; to de- 
velop ability to use zero in the process 
of addition. 


Activity: Determining the amount of 
time needed for watering the school gar- 
den. 


Materials and subject-matter: Clock; 
medium-sized buckets or watering pots; 
water supply; counting and addition 
process in determining number of buck- 
ets to be used, trips from water supply 
to garden necessary, number of cans of 
water needed for each row, amount of 
time needed for one trip; multiplication 
process in determining number of cans 
of water needed for each row, amount of 
time needed for one trip; multiplication 
process in determining number of cans of 
water needed for all rows, time needed 
for making all trips to the garden. 


Procedure: This activity is a necessary 
one in any school-garden unit of work 
because children must come early, stay 
late, or find a suitable time during the 
school day for watering their plants. Suc- 
cess or failure in producing a crop will 
depend upon the amount of daily care 
given the garden. The children may be 
allowed to fail temporarily in an under- 
taking, but they should succeed in the 
end. Otherwise they will not derive sat- 
isfaction from the activity. Hence, it is 
important to systematize the time for 
watering the school garden, and this pre- 
liminary work will make the spring plant- 


ing much more thoughtful on the part of 
the pupils. 


Objectives: To develop further the 
ability to tell time; to develop further 
the ability to create and to solve one- 


step problems within the child's experi- 
ence; to develop the automatic mastery 
of addition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion facts (through 5 x 0). 


Activity: Finding out how to check 
problems. 


Materials and subject-matter: Prob- 
lems solved to satisfy children’s needs; 
questions to be asked about a problem; 
as, 


1. Have I re-read the problem? 


2. What did the problem ask me to 
find? 


3. What did I do to get the answer? 
4. Is my answer reasonable? 


5. Did I look over my work to see if I 
made any mistakes? 


Procedure: The step of checking re- 
sults should not be introduced until the 
number facts, processes, and the vocabu- 
lary involved in solving the problem have 
been mastered. The children should help 
the teacher in making a list of checking 
questions for their work. Independence 
in attacking work is finally developed if 
a sense of security is realized in every 
situation. Consistent checking of results 
from day to day is necessary. 


Objectives: To develop the ability to 
check one’s own work (problem solving). 

Activity: Playing game, “What Do 
You Know?” (Vocabulary test). 


Materials and subject-matter: 


List of Arithmetical Terms 


add carry 
addition cent 
amount column 
apiece charge 
bank change 
basket cost 
borrow clock 
bushel check 
buy count 


contains opposite 
circle owe 
day penny 
deep problem 
difference prove 
distance pint 
divide plus 
dollar pound 
dozen price 
due product 
dime purchase 
each quart 
earn quarter 
equal rectangle 
foot receive 
figure remainder 
fourth remove 
few right 
full row 
gallon Roman numeral 
group sell 
half separate 
hundred share 
height subtract 
high square 
hour sum 
inch score 
left solve 
length small 
less smaller 
long smallest 
large subtraction 
larger subtrahend 
largest total 
minute together 
minuend times 
minus thousand 
missing twice 
money test 
measure third 
month unit 
many underneath 
multiply value 
multiplier whole 
multiplication week 
multiplicand weigh 
number width 
nickel worth 
none write 
narrow yard 
ounce year 
zero 


Procedure: Any number of these 
words may be listed on the blackboard. 
The teacher calling a player by name, 
says, “John, what words do you know?” 
John replies, “I know add, basket,” etc., 
pronouncing all the words he can. If he 
pronounces every word, he may choose 
the players until a second one has made 
a perfect score. If not, each player names 
his own successor. Another way of play- 
ing the vocabulary game is for the player 
to use the word in the sentence after 
pronouncing it. The words may also be 
used as a spelling list for third grade. 


Objectives: To develop the ability to 
recognize and use arithmetical terms ap- 
propriate to the third grade. 
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The Home. A Beginners Unit 


By ALICE WILLIAMSON 


‘Rie holidays over, 1B pupils re- 
turned to school full of interest in the 
toys they received at Christmas, the 
many elaborate ones they were taken to 
see in toy shops and department stores, 
and those they brought with them, to 
share with the classroom. It had been a 
distinctive home season when parent and 
child relationships had been paramount. 
So it seemed a splendid opportunity for 
developing a classroom Home Unit. In- 
terest in this topic was keen and we had 
much material to form the starting point. 
Informational talks about the home began 
the activity, and these objectives were 
decided on: 

1. To correlate home life with school 
life, so that familiar activities may be 
continued. 


2. Teach appreciation of home and 
family. 


3. Establish correct attitudes. 


4. Help child to become acquainted 
with certain facts about a house. 


5. Learn duties of each member of 
the family. 


PROCEDURE. 
1. Approach. 


If you ask young children what they 
mean by the word home, they usually 
answer, “house.” I then asked them who 
lived in a house. Some said mother and 
some said father. After more questions 
and discussion, we decided that the home 
consisted of father, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters and, of course, the baby. Later we 
talked about the duties of each member 
of the family, how we can help each 
other and how children can play to- 
gether harmoniously. 


2. Activities. 


“rom a furniture store, we collected 
packing boxes in which mattresses are 
shipped. This material formed the sides 
and roof of our house. This same store 
donated some wooden crates which fur- 
nished the necessary lumber. Since the 


SCRAP MATERIALS AND THE CHILDREN’S OWN HELP MADE OUR CLASSROOM HOME 
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actual construction of a house is too 
dificult for small children, it was built 
by the janitor of our school. 

After the house was finished, we found 
that we needed many things. For the 
windows, we made green shades of wrap- 
ping paper, colored with green crayon. 
The window panes were made of white 
Cellophane. Fringed rugs for the floor 
were made of wrapping paper, colored 
with crayon. Window boxes were made 
of cardboard boxes filled with sand. 
Flowers were made of cardboard, painted 
and planted in the sand. One child did 
not know what a flower box was. He 
thought it was a mail box. We explained 
to him that mail boxes were not made the 
same shape as flower boxes, and were not 
placed in the same position beneath win- 
dows. Flowers and vines were made for 
the porch. The vines were made of green 
tissue paper twisted and tied on string. 
The flowers were made of red tissue pa- 
per. Lace curtains for the windows were 
made of old lace curtains brought from 
the homes, cut in proper lengths and 
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WE MADE A WINTER-BOUND HOME IN THE SAND TABLE 


hemmed by the children. Some one sug- 
gested pictures for the walls. One child 
suggested bringing pictures from maga- 
zines. Another child said he thought we 
could draw our own pictures, so we de- 
cided to make our own pictures. One 
child drew a picture of a ship, and an- 
other child drew one of a snow man. 
Both pictures were hung in the doll 
house. 

We were now ready for the furniture. 
The boys made chairs of cardboard car- 
tons. One boy brought his tool chest and 
a box of nails. The backs of the chairs 
were made of pieces of cardboard nailed 
on the boxes. The covers for the chairs 
were put on by the girls. They fastened 
them on with thumb tacks. 

The tables, dishes, dolls, doll crib and 


lamp were brought from their homes. 


Duninc this period, house booklets 
were also made, showing various rooms 
of a house, as living-room, dining-room, 
bedroom, kitchen and bathroom. The 
children brought pictures from furniture 
catalogs to place in the different rooms. 
Sometimes they drew pictures of the 
furniture needed. A child’s knowledge of 
the different parts of a house are quite 
limited. When. repeating the nursery 
rhyme of “Sing-a-Song of Sixpence,” a 
little girl said, “The Queen was sitting 
up in a tree eating her bread and honey.” 
I asked her why the Queen was sitting in 
a tree. She said she didn’t know, only 
the piece said the Queen was sitting up 
in a tree, eating her bread and honey. I 
then realized that the word “pantry” 
meant a species of tree. The Queen was 
in the Pan Tree (pantry). I found the 
word “pantry” was foreign to most of 
the class. This one child’s home consisted 
of a bedroom and a small kitchen. 
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A mopet home and yard were made 
in the sand table. The house was placed 
at one end of the sand table. The ground 
was covered with cotton to represent 
snow. A huge snow man made of cotton 
was placed in the yard. The children of 
the family were playing with their sleds, 
taking turns coasting down the hill so 
they would not bump into one another. 
One child was pulling his sled up the 
hill, but to one side so that he would not 
be in the way of the children coasting 
down the hill. One child had loaned his 
sled, making it possible for each child to 
have a ride. 


This afforded an opportunity to de- 


velop correct habits of personal conduct 
such as consideration of others, and social 


relationship. 


From our project, the following 
original stories were written. 


1. We made a doll house. 
We made curtains for the windows. 
We made rugs for the floors. 
We made chairs for the house. 


2. We made flower boxes for our house. 
We made flowers for the boxes. 
We made vines for the porch. 
We made pictures for the walls of 
our house. 


3. We made a book. 
It was a family book. 
We had father and mother in our 
book. 
We had baby in our book. 


4. Father works every day. 
He buys us food. 
He buys our clothes. 
He takes us riding in the car. 


5. We can help father with his car. 
We can go to the store for mother. 
We can play with the baby. 


6. Mother sweeps the floor. 
Mother washes the dishes. 
Mother cooks our dinner. 
Mother loves us. 


OUTCOMES. 


1. More thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding of a home. 


2. Appreciation and feeling of respon- 
sibility towards the home and indi- 
vidual members of the family. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A New Card for 
Primary-Grade Reporting 


War do parents wish to know 
about the early school life of their chil- 
dren? 

What should they know in order to 
co-operate with the school to the best 
advantage? 

These were some of the questions 
which a group of Minneapolis principals, 
working under the direction of the super- 
intendent of instruction and a supervi- 
sor, asked themselves when they began 
planning a change in the form of report- 
ing children’s progress to their parents. 

We decided that the partial answer 
to these questions could be found in the 
educational philosophy which our schools 
had adopted. Minneapolis believes that 
social effectives is the goal of education. 
To realize this effectiveness we can no 
longer place the emphasis of education 
upon the acquiring of skills in reading, 
writing, ciphering, and so forth. It must 
be placed upon growth in power; power 
to make effective mental, physical, emo- 
tional and social adjustments in changing 
social conditions. The manner in which 
an individual meets the social needs of 
his time determines the extent of our suc- 


cess in bringing about this desirable 
growth. 


Our reports to a parent should, then, 
concern themselves not only with Jim- 
my’s ability to read, spell, write, and 
sing, but with his increasing power to 
gain information and to acquire habits 
that will help him to think more clearly 


and independently, to be tolerant, to play ~ 


and work harmoniously with others, to 
observe good health habits, to control his 
temper, to overcome dawdling and fuss- 
ing habits, to keep himself clean, to ac- 
quire orderly habits, to complete his job, 
and to develop his special abilities. 


If a child is to grow in power, the 
standard set as a goal toward which he 
is moving must be within the limits of 
his capacity to achieve. A runner does 
not enter a race if he feels there is no 
possibility of his successful completion 
of the race. The standards set as goals 
must, therefore, be variable so that each 
child may meet with the success neces- 
sary to give him the satisfaction which 
will encourage him to make further ef- 
fort to achieve effectively. Our standard 
reads, “Is the child, whatever his capac- 
ity, making progress toward desired 
goals? Is he doing as well as we should 
expect him to do?” 


By LENA L. HARGER 


Since this is our educational ideal, the 
committee felt that its function was to 
stimulate further the thought of princi- 
pals and teachers on this subject of the 
manner of reporting to parents and of 
acquainting parents with our reasons for 
change in report forms as well as to de- 
vise new forms. 


Tue following activities were car- 
ried on in the course of this period: 


1. Digests of articles in current litera- 
ture dealing with report cards were 


NoTE: For the past year Minne- 
apolis principals and teachers have 
been studying the work of primary- 
grade children to determine the best 
means of reporting school progress 


to parents. From the significant 
work of Miss Harger, Principal, the 
Sidney Pratt School, comes this 
authoritative paper on a subject of 
increasing interest to both school 
and home. 


made. Copies of these were sent to the 
principals and teachers of all elementary 
schools in the city. 


2. Experimentation was carried on 
with various forms of informal records 
to be kept by the teacher as an aid in 
making reports of the children’s growth. 


3. A form for requesting a conference 
with parents was developed. 


4. Report forms were made and tried 
out in several schools. 


5. Reproductions of some of the teach- 
ers’ reports on these experimental cards, 
with critical comments by the committee 
were sent to all schools. 


6. Discussions of these were carried on 
at teachers’ meetings in the schools. 


7. At several principals’ meetings, ex- 
planations of the work of the committee 
were made. Constructive criticism was 
invited. 


8. A new report card was developed. 


g. Either in parent-teacher meetings or 
meetings of parents of one or two grades 
in each school, the reasons for the change 


in the report form were explained and 
discussed. 


10. Reactions of parents to the new 
cards were obtained. 


From the use of the trial report 
forms made and used by a few schools, 
it was found that informal records kept 
by the teacher would be very helpful 
when there was a parent-teacher confer- 
ence or as an aid in pupil adjustment. 

Again several schools experimented 
with forms. Copies of these with an 
evaluation of each in terms of advan- 
tages and disadvantages were sent out to 
all schools as samples. Each school was 
requested to work out its own form. 
Teachers were requested to make fre- 
quent records on the forms of pupils 
adapting themselves poorly and to make 
needed notes on all children once a term. 

On these forms teachers noted the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Physical condition 

. Emotional control 

Special interests and abilities 
Personal assets 

. Evidences of need for help 
. Behavior 

Behavior modified by — 


Academic growth 

a. Reading 

b. Language 

c. Social studies 

d. Arithmetic 

Under each of these, suggestions that 


might aid the teacher were given. A few 
follow: 


Physical condition — consider general 
fitness, muscular co-ordination, resistance 
to fatigue, cleanliness, handicaps. 


Emotional control — consider stability, 
timidity, sensitiveness, apathy, emotional 
display. 

Special interests and abilities — art, 
dramatization, collections, music, manual 
dexterity. 

Assets — sense of humor, good verbal 
expression, attractive in face and form, 
neatness and cleanliness, well-mannered. 

Behavior — socially acceptable, unin- 
terested, timid, too aggressive, trouble- 
maker, resists authority. 
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Behavior modified by 


praise, appre- 
ciation, provision for more physical ac- 
tivity, firmness, display of 
strong management, 
idation, 


— 
attention 


affection, 
approaching intim- 
Opportunity for favorable class 


It was felt that when a conference 
with a parent was desirable, a form 
which carried the weight of the superin 
tendent’s ofhice would 
nihcance to the conference. The form 
below was agreed upon 


give greater Sig 


REQUEST FOR CONFERENCE WITH PARENT 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


coe School 


His work is neat, but he lacks persistence. 


(Committee’s comment on above state- 
ment) 


— is undoubtedly, a_ kinder- 
garten child for whom social adjustment 
and growth in work habits and achieve- 
ment has been slow. A constructive note, 
pointing out growth along certain lines 
and further needs. Would the parent 
wish to know something of his school 
achievement? 


John his 


We believe we need a better understanding of Mary and her probiems. | 


which will be convenient for you. 


May we have a conference with you? Please check the time indicated below 


, Principal 


Apter the trial of several different 
report cards, the committee felt that 
more consideration should be given to 
the writing of the reports. Several state- 
ments of teachers with the committee's 
comments are given to show the attempt 
that was made to bring about improve- 
ment: 

(Teacher's statement) 

I. has continued to make a 
real social adjustment this semester. At 
times he becomes self-conscious and lacks 
emotional control, but he is gradually 
overcoming this. He makes interesting 
and thoughtful contributions to the con- 
versation of the group. 


(Committee’s comment on above state- 
ment) 

is apparently a child for 
whom social adjustment in school situa- 
tions has been slow. The report points 
out growth in his social adjustment, both 
personal and to the group; refers to a 
very satisfactory condition in one phase 
of his school achievement. Other aspects 
of his school achievement seem to be 
satisfactory since they require no state- 
nent. Altogether, the report seems to 
be a discriminating analysis. 


(Teacher's statement) 


has improved in his re- 
lationship with other children, but he 
still needs to develop more self-control. 


END-TERM REPORT 


Roger.......-.. Will be in ....3B.... 


Grade next semester. 


TEACHER'S COMMENTS: As reading 
is so necessary in.carrying on the 
work in geography, history, and 
problems in arithmetic, we are hav- 

ing him remain in the grade. He 

With his 

intelligence, he will, we hope, go 


has a good start now. 


on improving if he reads during 
the summer. Since his eye trouble 
was discovered and glasses secured, 
he has made much more progress 


in both reading and spelling. 


Days PRESENT 85 Days ABSENT 4 


(Signature of parent or guardian) 


(Teacher’s statement) 


3. ————— is having a hard time 
gaining power in reading, but as he is 
working well, we are sending him on to 
the next grade, thinking that as he ma- 
tures he may improve. If the work should 
be too difficult for him there, it may be 
wise to allow him a longer time in the 
grade. 

(Committee’s comment on above state- 
ment) 

This note shows a sympathetic under- 
standing of a child who is slow in de- 
veloping power in reading. There is, 
however, no consideration given to his 
social and emotional development. 


(Teacher's statement) 


4. ———— has made satisfactory so- 
cial adjustment. He has been an inter- 
ested and enthusiastic member of the 
group and has made many fine contribu- 
tions. He has developed poise, self-con- 
fidence, and ability to express himself. 
He has been slow in spelling, but this 
is partly because he likes to read so well 
that he doesn’t study his spelling unless 
watched. 

(Committee’s comment on above state- 
ment) 

These comments tell the parents what 
they probably wish to know and show 
an understanding of the child in his 


Pupil’s Report Card 
Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2, 3 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
To PARENTS: 


During the past year, Minneapolis 
principals and teachers have been 
studying the work of primary chil- 
dren in an effort to determine the 
best way of reporting to parents the 
progress of each child in school. We 
believe that the child should improve 
in attitudes and social traits as well as 
in the school subjects. This report 
card is an opportunity for the teacher | 
to write a brief statement concerning 
the all-round development of your 
child. It is hoped that this new form 
of card will make us child-conscious 
instead of curriculum-conscious. Our 
purpose is to work in close co-opera- 
tion with the home, helping each 
child to grow into an effective per- 
sonality. Teachers will welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the 
development of your child. 

CARROLL R. REED 
Superintendent of Schools 
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school environment. Both strength and 
weakness are noted in a very happy man- 
ner. If there had been no conferences 
with parents, statements of how the 
school was aiding the child in his spell- 
ing would have helped the parent to 


help the child. 


(Teacher's statement) 


5. —————— has not attained enough 
in reading for me to send him on. 


(Committee’s comment on above state- 
ment) 


No diagnosis of difficulty nor consid- 
eration of social development. The par- 
ent is given no real understanding of 
the problem. 


The following copy of a completed re- 
port card as well as the copy on page 
22, sent to a parent shows that the 
teacher was trying to keep values in- 
stead of marks in mind. 

When the report card was finally put 
into use, instructions to the teachers were 
again sent out reminding them that so- 
cial adjustment and achievement were 
to receive equal consideration and that 
marks were no longer to be used. Direc- 
tions for the administration of the card 
and further suggestions for writing the 
reports to parents accompanied the cards. 


How do the parents react to these 
cards? 

“Those new report cards hit the nail 
on the head,” said one mother. “I like 
them much better than the old cards. 
It gives me a more definite idea of what 
the school thinks of my child and my at- 
tempts to aid in overcoming her difficul- 
ties are better understood and appre- 
ciated.” 

“The new report cards give more in- 
formation and have shown me that the 
teacher has an understanding of my son. 
His report told me what I wished to 
know and it gave me a view of him in 
other situations than the home situation. 
It was revealing.” 

“I think the new report cards are 
much better than the old cards. Besides 


MID-TERM REPORT 


School Record 


1. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT ....Roger.... 
(Name) 
continues to have difficulty in adjust- 
ing to a large group but is learning to 
play well with a small group. 

He is very careless about his per- 
sonal appearance and his work mate- 
rials. 

Because he has not learned to read 
as well as others in his room, he does 
not get the satisfaction from his work 
that others get. To compensate, he 
dreams much of the time. 

To arouse him from this dream state 
I am giving him small tasks about the 
room. He is very happy to perform 
these tasks and is becoming more in- 
terested and attentive. 


Days PRESENT 81 Days ABSENT 9 


telling me more about my daughter's 
school life, it gives her an idea of what 
her teacher thinks about some of her 
social habits. It is a great help to me in 
working to overcome a particularly bad 
habit, because she adores the teacher.” 

“These new report cards put the em- 
phasis upon the right things. The old 
form created too much rivalry, dishon- 
esty, and unfair methods.” 

“T think the children will work more 
for information now. The old form en- 
couraged working for grades.” 

“The new report card shows me that 
I need to give attention to one or two 
social habits of my son. I did not know 
that he had these habits which will hin- 
der him. The teacher, however, has con- 
vinced me.” 

“IT know more about what the teachers 
are trying to do than I did when the old 


2. 


(Name) 
is showing growth in arithmetic and 
drawing. He writes unusually well. 


As yet he has not mastered even 
second-grade reading material nor his 


spelling. 


He is receiving special help in phon- 
ics and word recognition. He trans- 
poses the initial sound from the be- 
ginning to the end of a word and 
confuses the sounds of d, b, p, h, and 
l. As I told you, the nurse has sug- 
gested that he be taken to a reliable 
oculist for an examination. 


(Signature of parent or guardian) 


report card was used. I certainly have 
great respect for the teacher’s insight.” 

“T like the way the teacher told me 
how she was trying to help Tommy in 
reading. I think I can give him some 
help now.” 


Certainly if better understanding is 
brought about between the home and 
the school, if the teacher gives more con- 
sideration to the child’s development than 
to marks, if unhealthy rivalry is lessened 
and harmonious co-operation is increased, 
if the child, whatever his ability, “is ac- 
quiring confidence in himself and his 
ability to succeed and with it a friendly 
feeling toward others,” may we not have 
more hope for the growth of a friendship 
among nations, for economic and social 
fair play, for “peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 
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Art In Childhood 


Lu Is ON the ponds. Snow is on 
the hills. There is frost in the air and 
winter sports are the order of the first 
month of the new year. Our winter 
season provides a stimulating background 
for projects in the art class and an op- 
portunity for correlation with the other 
subjects of the curriculum in a study of 
the peoples of the North. Through re- 
producing their own winter experiences 
in the mediums of paint, crayon and 
cut-paper the children’s interest is nat- 
urally and easily led to the daily activ- 
ities of the Arctic people. The designs 
which we offer this month give authentic 
material on the northern habitat and may 
be used as patterns in many different 
ways, according to the ingenuity and 
suggestion of the teacher and pupils. 


WE xnow that animals in Alaska 
and the Far North are most important 
to the Eskimo, furnishing him with food, 
clothing, fuel and a means of transporta- 
tion. The walrus is used in many differ- 
ent ways; the flesh furnishes food; the 
hide provides covering for boats; the oil 
fills stone lamps for the long hours of 
winter darkness; the ivory tusks, used in 
making guns and knives, are valuable 
for trading. The Eskimo dogs are very 
hardy and strong and for this reason 
are called “huskies.” They can endure 
through long periods of hunger and cold. 
The Eskimos train their dogs from pup- 
pies to pull sleds. One dog is especially 
trained as a lead-dog for each team. 
The seal, which the Eskimos obtain by 
spearing through the ice, has very beau- 
tiful fur, which is in steady demand at 
the trading-post. Seal fat, called blubber, 
is a delicacy to whet the palates of little 
Eskimos. Deer, or caribou, are also pre- 
cious, as the meat is stewed for food and 
the skin used for clothing. The capture 
of a polar bear is an event in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. His beautiful thick 
white fur makes warm blankets and is 
valuable for the trade. Many different 
kinds of birds fly overhead in the sum- 
mertime, but only a few remain through 
the winter and some of them shed their 
brown feathers for a winter coat of 


white so they may not be seen against 
the snow. 


Tre page of Alaskan animals may 
be used as patterns for a January frieze. 
They may be colored with paint or cray- 


From January Interests 


By RUTH M. HALLOCK 


on, or cut from paper and pasted on a 
craft-paper background for a polar pan- 
orama. Several animals may be cut from 
one pattern, that is, to make a herd of 
caribou or seal, a flock of birds or a 
team of “huskies.” With the addition of 
a few “igloos,” icebergs of varying sizes 
and shapes cut, or, more effectively, torn 
from rough white paper, and Eskimo 
figures, patterns of which may be taken 
from the double-page poster, an attrac- 
tive frieze for the space above the black- 
board will result. This would make an 
interesting project for class co-operation. 
The colors for the Alaskan animals 
should be subdued. The bear is white; 
the deer, seal and walrus brown; the 
dogs, some white and some brown, and 
the birds, white, brown and gray. 


Our double-page poster shows the 
return of an Eskimo father who has.been 
many miles away on his dog-sled to the 
nearest trading post. He has his little 
son, “Nagook,” with him, and they are, 
perhaps, bringing home knives and a gun 
for which they traded the furs of seal 
and polar bear. The picture represents 
winter in the Arctic when the Eskimos 
live in houses called “igloos,” construc- 
ted of blocks of snow-ice. The family 


lives together in one “igloo” and keeps 
its food in another smaller one connected 
by a tunnel. In the spring when the 
snow melts the “igloos” will be replaced 
by tents made of skins. The poster may 
be made of cut paper, painted or colored 
with crayon. Although there is little light 
at this time of year, there may be a 
streak of orange on the horizon. The Es- 
kimos’ clothes, made of furs, are gray and 
brown, and sometimes a grayish yellow 
color. The houses are ice-blue or ice- 
green —a white just tinted with blue 
or green, and the snow will be effective 
with dark shadows of blue or deep lav- 
ender. 

The Alaskan map could be worked up 
and framed for a winter wall picture 
for the classroom. The water should be 
a clear blue-green, contrasting with the 
brown of the land. Bright spots of color 
and white in the little figures and houses 
will make the map more interesting. 
Mounted on a mat of harmonizing or 
contrasting shades, and framed, this 
Alaskan map will be both informative 
and decorative. 


Tue pace of “Winter Sports” will 
be fun. The little figures are to be cut 


(Continued on page 52) 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26, 35, 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 
gelatine duplicator. 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages for 
hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and the 
hektograph design page flat open. Cover upper page with white paper to prevent 
smudging. Place the design print on your hektograph gelatine and apply the 
pressure through the folded magazine pages. This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine, and your magazine will be intact. Allow the sheet which 


has just been transferred to dry thoroughly before transferring the design on the 
back of the same sheet. This will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter variety of our hektograph work-sheets make 


them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with the social sciences. They 
offer suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with the other subjects of the curriculum. And the 
timely interests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal 
subjects suggests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) 


By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TO A FIRE STATION 


| F} RE STATION No 20 
| I am not afraid of a big 
fire truck. 

My brother is a fireman. 
He rides on the truck. 
He says the truck goes 
very fast. 


See this long ladder. 
See the hooks at the top 
of the ladder. 
The firemen put the ladder 
against the buildings. 
Then they climb the ladder 
to the fire. 


Oh! What a big hose. 
The hose carries the water. 
Water puts the fire out. 
Lots of water can come 
through this hose. 


Bob is a real fireman. 
He can get under the hose. 
His hat will keep the water 


off. 
His coat will keep him dry. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (uexrocaarn) By Alice Hanthorn 


. This is the fire chief’s car. 
It always goes first. 


fs) It has a siren. 


People get out of its way. 
(COLOR THIS CAR RED) 


“Goodby, Mr. Fireman. 
You take good care of us. 
You put out the big fires. 
You are a good friend.” 


ae \ Directions: Print each word under its picture. 


HOSE COAT LADDER CHIEF’S CAR ; 
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WINTER SPORTS 
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ANIMALS OF THE NORTH Ruth M. Halleck 
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Ruth M. Hallock 


A PICTURE MAP FOR JAN UARY 
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IN THE LAND OF ICE AND SNOW 
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TO CUT AND COLOR 
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FOR THE FIRST MONTH Rath M. Hallock 
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WORK SHEETS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE (HEKTOGRAPH) By Zeta I. Brown 


John is a little boy who lives in the country. His home is a big white 
farmhouse. On the other side of the road that goes past John’s house is a 
beautiful lake. In the summer many people from the city come to go fish- 
ing in this lake. Some of them stay at John’s house. Tomorrow Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters and their son, Tom, are coming from New York. The Peters 
family plans to spend the summer in the country and live on the farm. 
John can hardly wait for tomorrow to come. He wants to see Tom Peters. 


. Who lives in the country? 


. There are how many in the Peters family? is 


. Draw a line under the name of the boy who would know more about the 
country. 


Tom John 


. Draw a line under the name of the boy who would know more about the 
city. 


Tom John 


. Draw a picture showing what people do in the lake. 
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WORK SHEETS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE (HEKTOGRAPH) By Zeta I. Brown 


It is time for the Peters family to come. John is standing in the yard 
watching for their car. He sees a big black car coming up the road with a 
yellow and black number plate on the front. The number plate says: “6Y- 
47-16 N. Y. 1936.” A man is driving the car, and a little boy about John’s 
size is sitting beside him on the front seat. On the back seat is a woman 
and a little black dog. 

“Here they are. Oh, mother! Here they are,” cried John. 

John’s mother came out to welcome the Peters family. She was very 
glad to have them come for the summer. Pep, John’s big brown dog, was 
not so pleased to have another dog on his farm. Pep came running out of 
the barn barking so hard that Tom’s poor little dog, Tiny, put his tail be- 
tween his legs and ran away. Tom and John both shouted and chased the 
dogs out of sight behind the house. 


There are four word pictures in this story. Write the figure, one, be- 
fore the picture that happened first in the story, the figure two, before the 
picture that happened next, and so on. 


onihieiaaill The car that John saw coming up the road. 
eibibaiiiadeeniai The boys chasing the dogs. 

Seidiibtulssal John’s mother welcoming the Peters family. 
sianeihinnpalle John waiting for the Peters to come. 


Draw one of these pictures. Be sure to give your picture the right 
number. Draw the number plate that was on the Peters’ car. What three 
things did the number plate tell John? 
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Fortune’s Slippers. 


The Players 


NICHOLAS, a shoemaker 
Mari, his wife 
ForRTUNE, a fairy 

A GINGERBREAD Boy 

A SPARROW 

VILLAGE GIRLS AND Boys 


Costumes 


Peasant costumes with bright skirts 
and white blouses, with or without black 
bodices, are worn by MarIA and the VIL- 
LAGE GIRLS. MarIA also wears a little 
shawl and a white apron. The girls wear 
larger shawls about their heads. These 
may be made of dyed flannel if real 
shawls are not available. Any inexpen- 
sive cotton material such as cheesecloth 
or cambric can be used for the skirts. 

NICHOLAS wears a black smock. The 
VILLAGE Boys may also wear smocks if 
desired. Or they may simply wear berets 
and colored scarfs with their ordinary 
clothes. 

The GINGERBREAD Boy’s suit is made 
of brown paper cambric, shiny side out, 
and may be decorated with large black 
or pink buttons down the front. A sleep- 
ing-garment pattern may be used. 

The SPaRROw also has a plain, one- 
piece costume with a hood of the same 
material and cape cut and stiffened to 
give the effect of wings. 

FoRTUNE’S cloak may be of any rich 
material that is available. Sateen will 


give a good effect. Dainty slippers should - 


be worn with this costume. 


The casement window may be drawn 
with diamond-shaped panes on paper and 
pinned to the wall. 

Pieces of brown material such as can- 
ton flannel, cut in jagged outlines, are 
used to represent the leather which is 
strewn over NICHOLAS’ work bench. 

Any gay song may be used by the vil- 
lage children but “January and Febru- 
ary” in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs is suggested. 


(The scene is the shop of NICHOLAS, 
the shoemaker. Down left is a low bench 
and stool where he works. The bench is 
littered with pieces of leather among 
which is hidden the mate to FORTUNE’S 
slipper. There is a table at center with 
a chair at each end, a cupboard up right 
and a casement window at center. En- 
trances are up right and left. NICHOLAS 
is sewing on a shoe while Maria sets the 


table with a large bowl of porridge and 
two small bowls. They both go about 
their work for a time without speaking.) 


The Play 


NIcHOLAsS (sniffing): Is that roast 
duck I smell, Maria? 


Maria: Roast duck! Roast duck for 
people like ourselves, Nicholas? 

NIcHOLas (smacking his lips): Ah! 
It would taste good on a cold winter 


night like this. I can close my eyes and 
smell it, Maria. 


Maria: So can I. I'd like roast duck, 
with roasted apples, and gooseberry tart. 


NicHoLas: We'll have it some day, 
Maria. 


Maria: Of course we will, Nicholas. 


NicHotas: Some day I'll be shoe- 
maker for the king. 


Maria: I’m sure of it. 
NIcHoLas: How rich are we, Maria? 


Maria: We have a half a loaf of 
bread, a big bowl of porridge, a ginger- 
bread boy in the oven and three pennies 
hidden in the cookie jar. 


NICHOLAS (getting up): Oh, well, we 
have plenty. 


Maria: All we need. Come now and 
eat your supper. (NICHOLAS seats him- 
self at left. MARIA ladles out the por- 
ridge. ) 

Maria: Let’s imagine we're having 
turkey. Will you have dark meat or 
light? 


NicHotas: Ill have the drumstick, 
and lots of dressing, please. 


Maria: I'll have both wings, if you 
don’t mind, and potato and gravy. (She 
hands NICHOLAS his bowl and seats her- 
self at right before her own.) 


NICHOLAS: This is very good porridge, 
the best porridge in the world. Think of 
it, Maria, the king himself couldn't have 
any better! 


Maria (laughing): That's true. 


NICHOLAS: Oh, we have a lot to be 
thankful for, Maria. We're never sick 
and we're always happy. 


(As NICHOLAS says this FORTUNE ap- 
pears at left. The fairy wears a long 
cloak which covers her entirely and has 


A Play 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


a pointed hood. Maria sees her first and 
drops her spoon in astonishment.) 


FoRTUNE: What a wise man you are, 
Nicholas! 


NICHOLAS (jumping up at these words 
and facing her): Oh! Good evening, my 
lady. I didn’t hear you come in. (He 
bows as MariA rises and makes a curt- 
sy.) 

MariA: Welcome to our house. 

FoRTUNE: Thank you, Maria. 


NICHOLAS: You're just in time for 
supper. Won't you have a bowl of nice 
hot porridge? 

FoRTUNE: No, Nicholas, I haven't 
time. (Taking a slipper from under her 
cloak.) I've brought you some work to 


do. 
NICHOLAS: Some work? 


(Maria listens eagerly, looking from 
one to the other as they speak.) 


ForTUNE: I've lost the mate to this 
slipper. Please make me another one just 
like it. And do it as quickly as you can, 


NICHOLAS (taking the slipper and 
looking at it carefully): But this is a 
very fine slipper. I haven't a piece of 
leather like this in my shop. 


ForRTUNE: Oh, that’s just a bit of 
kindness. I’m sure you have plenty of it. 

NICHOLAS: Kindness! 

ForRTUNE: Yes, certainly. 


NicHo.tas: And this buckle — why, 


there isn’t anything so handsome in the 
whole village. 


FoRTUNE: Oh, that’s nothing — just 
a little charity. 


NICHOLAS: Charity! 
ForTUNE: Of course. 


NIcHoLas: But this golden heel —I 
can never make another one so splendid. 


FoRTUNE: Pooh. It just takes a gay 
heart, Nicholas. 


NICHOLAS: I can’t make you another 
slipper like this, my lady. You see, I can 
only make plain shoes of coarse leather. 
(With a sigh.) But I have often dreamed 
of making such a beautiful slipper. See, 
Maria, some day when we're rich you 
shall have a pair like this to dance in. 


Maria: And how we shall dance and 
dance! 


NicuHotas (holding the slipper out to 
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FORTUNE): But now I am only a poor 
shoemaker. You must take your slipper 
to the king’s shoemaker in the town, my 


lady. 


FoRTUNE: No, Nicholas. The king's 
shoemaker cannot make a slipper like 
this. Only you can do it. So go to work 
quickly, please, for I shall be back for 
it within the hour. 


(ForTUNE gathers her cloak about and 
with a proud, light step she goes quickly 
out left. NICHOLAS runs out after her.) 


NICHOLAS: Wait! Wait! I cannot do 
it. I cannot. 

(MakRIA runs to the window and peers 
out. In a moment NICHOLAS returns.) 

NiIcHOoLas: Did you see which way 
she went? 

Maria: No. I couldn't catch a glimpse 
of her. 


NicHoLas: She vanished, Maria. I 
couldn't see her anywhere. I only heard 
a jingle of sleigh bells far away. (Going 
closer to Maria.) And what do you 
think? 

MariA: What? 


NICHOLAS: She left no tracks in the 
snow! 


Maria: Nicholas! She must be a fairy. 


NICHOLAS: I think so, too, Maria. And 
how am I to make her another slipper? 


MariA: You must do it, Nicholas. And 


you will. You're a very clever man. 


NICHOLAS (seating himself at his bench 
and looking very thoughtful): Ah, you're 
the only one in the world who thinks so. 


Maria: No I’m not — the fairy thinks 
so, too, or she wouldn’t have brought 
you her slipper. I'll get you a piece of 
the gingerbread boy. Perhaps that will 
help you to think what to do. 


(Maria bustles out, right. NICHOLAS 
turns the beautiful slipper over and over, 
looking at it. MARIA comes running in. ) 


Maria (laughing): Nicholas! The odd- 
est thing has happened! The Gingerbread 
Boy has turned into a real live boy! He’s 
running all around the kitchen, hopping 
over the pots and pans! 


NICHOLAS: Really, Maria? 
Maria: Truly. (The GINGERBREAD 
Boy comes in, right, with a hop, skip 


and a jump.) There. You can see for 
yourself. 


NICHOLAS (laughing): Well, bless my 
soles and heels! 


GINGERBREAD Boy: Pray don’t put me 
back in the oven, Maria. It’s so much fun 
to skip about. (He twirls on his heels. ) 


Maria: Oh, no. You can't go back in 
the oven now. 


GINGERBREAD Boy: I'm all baked any- 


how. See how beautiful and brown I am. 
I do hope you aren't planning to have 
me for supper. 


NICHOLAS: Oh, we wouldn’t think of 
such a thing. 


GINGERBREAD Boy: Thank you. Thank 
you very much. (He whirls around and 
then squats on his heels before NicHo- 
LAs.) And will you give me my wish? 

NICHOLAS: What is your wish, Gin- 
gerbread Boy? 

GINGERBREAD Boy: I wish to go and 
see the world. Will you let me go? 


NicHOoLas: Yes, yes. By all means. 
Every boy should see the world. 

GINGERBREAD Boy (springing up): 
Then Ill go at once. 


Maria (taking off her shawl): Here. 
Put this around you. It’s a cold night 
and you've just come out of a hot oven. 
You might take a chill. 


GINGERBREAD Boy (adjusting the 
shawl): Thank you, Maria. How hand- 
some I must look! Ha, ha, ha! (And he 
springs lightly out the door left.) 

MariA: Goodbye! Take care of your- 
self! 


NIcHOLAs: Goodbye — and good luck! 
GINGERBREAD Boy: Goodbye! 
MariA: How graceful he is! 
NICHOLAS: You made him very nicely. 


MariA: I hope you’re not hungry, 
Nicholas. Our gingerbread is all gone, 
now. 


NICHOLAS: Oh, no. I’m not a bit hun- 
gry. 

(There are three quick knocks on the 
door and the GINGERBREAD Boy pops in, 


left. He carries a bit of material that 
matches the slipper.) 


GINGERBREAD Boy: Here’s a bit of 
leather for you, master. I found it lying 
on the path. 


NICHOLAS (looking at it in astonish- 
ment): Why, look, Maria! It matches 
the fairy’s slipper! 

Maria: So it does! 


NIcHoLas: It’s just what I need. (To 
the GINGERBREAD Boy.) How can I thank 
you? 

GINGERBREAD Boy: It’s I who wish to 
thank you. Goodbye! I’m off again! (And 
he dances out while NICHOLAS and Ma- 
RIA look with wonder at the gift.) 


NIcHOLAS: What luck! Now I can 
start my work. (Beginning to cut out the 
leather.) At least I can make a slipper. 
And it shall be made so carefully that 
the fairy will surely like it. 


MariA (as she begins to take the 
bowls from the table and put them in the 
cupboard): Of course. Things always 
turn out for the best. 


(NicHOLAS hums as he works. He 
threads a needle. Taps with his hammer 
and appears to be a very busy man. For 
a moment both of them go about their 
work. Then there is a tapping at the 
window. They both look up.) 


NICHOLAS: What's that? (The tapping 
is repeated. ) 


Maria: I'll see. (She goes to the win- 
dow.) Oh, it’s our friend the Sparrow. 
He’s probably cold. 


NICHOLAS: Well, let him in. Let him 
in, Maria. (She goes to the door, left.) 


MariA: Come in, little Sparrow. Come 
and warm yourself. 


SPARROW (coming in): Thank you, 
Maria. Good evening, Nicholas. 


NICHOLAS: Good evening, my friend. 


It’s a cold night for you to be flying 
about. 


SPARROW: Yes. I’m very cold. And 
I'm hungry, too. Could you give me 
just a bite to eat, Maria? 

NIcHoLas: Take him into the kitchen, 
Maria, and give him plenty of bread- 
crumbs. 

SPARROW (eagerly): Breadcrumbs? 


MariA: Yes. Come along. You shall 
have all you want and a bit of suet, too, 
if I can find some. 


SPARROW (following her out, right): 


How lucky I am to have such good 
friends. 


(NICHOLAS continues to work. In a 
moment MarIA returns. ) 


MariA: Nicholas, soon we shall have 
nothing left to eat. Our friend the Spar- 
row is eating all the bread. 

NICHOLAS: You forget, Maria, tonight 
I shall be paid for my work. 

MariA: Oh, so you will. But the slip- 
per will have no buckle and no golden 
heel. Perhaps she will be angry. 

NICHOLAS: Well, I shall do the best I 


can, Maria. 
Maria: And that’s all anyone can do. 
(The SPARROW comes in, right.) 


SPARROW: Thank you for my supper, 
Maria. I will always remember how good 
you are. Here, take this. (He takes 
something from under his wing and gives 
it to her.) 


Maria: What is it? 


SPARROW: I think it’s something that 
fine ladies wear on their slippers. I saw 
it glittering in the snow and I picked it 
up to bring to you. 

Maria: It’s a buckle, Nicholas! A 
beautiful buckle! (She runs to show it to 
him. ) 

NICHOLAS: But, Maria, it’s the same! 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Tue New Year comes to us always 
as an anniversary of remembrance. New 
Year's resolutions are proverbial; we feel 
that we and the children must decide 
upon definite lines of conduct, draw for 
ourselves plans to which we shall con- 
form during another cycle of the seasons. 

This custom is good in its way, but 
we have learned from modern psychology 
that it is quite as important to forget as 
to remember; that the anxiety caused by 
living in our past mistakes, our troubles, 
our regrets interferes with healthy, suc- 
cessful living in the present. We shall 
not keep the 1936 calendar leaves; they 
will all go into the trash basket with the 
first day of January, 1937. Why not do 
the same with our lives; throw away 
everything that was difficult in the old 
year and begin the new one, a day at a 
time, each one free of unhappy memo- 
ries? 

Too often the resolutions we make for 
the New Year are tinged with what we 
considered our mistakes of the past year. 
We decide not to do this, to do that, 
since such lines of conduct, we hope, 
may undo our errors of the past twelve 
months. But in the light of better times, 
a greater degree of prosperity, and buoy- 
ant health we shall discover that we and 
the children whom we teach were not 
such 1936 sinners after all. If we and 
they did make mistakes, that is all over 
and remembering them will not undo 
them. Especially should young children 
develop in freedom and happiness with- 
out a load of reproaches to hamper that 
development. 

I remember among the old church 
hymns I tried to sing at a very early age 
one that carried a special appeal. It be- 
gan, “Awake, my soul, stretch every 
nerve and press with vigor on.” That 
line was dificult for my young intelli- 
gence for I visualized the soul as a kind 
of illuminated skeleton and the straining 
nerves a network of telegraph wires in 
the form of a vast spider's web. But 
when the choir rolled out, “Forget the 
paths already trod and onward take thy 
way,’ my fog lightened. There, I 
thought, is hope for a child. The paths 
I had trod had not been too devious; 
into the pantry to scrape off a little icing 
from a cake and eat it: into a forbidden 
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bureau drawer to extract and try on 
finery; across the playroom threshold in- 
stead of going to bed at seven o'clock. 
Still, I had been reminded of the paths. 
I had resolved not to go those ways 
again, and I longed to forget all the mis- 
erable business. 

There are a great many paths in child 
life and adult life that we followed, but 
should forget. Some of them we were 
forced into; deprivations, weariness, mis- 
understanding, depression. Children’s 
ways are even more difficult; physical 
handicaps, broken or poor homes, natural 
inability to keep up with a class and the 
resulting stigma of non-promotion, all 
these leave wounds on a child’s spirit 
that lie open for years. So, along with 
our own fresh calendar leaves for 1937 
may we not help the children to start 
the new term fresh? We will not remind 
them of anything that will discourage 
them. We shall not, ourselves, be dis- 
couraged. And it is quite likely that out 
of this attitude of optimism, will arise the 
best year we ever had, whether we make 
and keep New Year's resolutions or not. 


As THE new year, 1937, marches 
on into February we believe that AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD will help bring that 
freshness we seek into our schoolrooms. 
While we will celebrate birthdays and 
festivals which are familiar rather than 
fresh in our yearly round, we may throw 
some new light of the significance of 
these days which will bring a renewed 
enthusiasm in our commemoration of 
fineness of character, and national as well 
as personal achievement. Each nation has 
its own beloved folk traditions. We are, 
perhaps, more interested than the ground 
hog in the condition of the skies on 
February the Second; and who can re- 
member a February Fourteenth when the 
first peek into the mailbox was not tinged 
with anticipation? 

Before telling you of the good things 
to come we must apologize for an omis- 
sion of the past. The “Transportation 
Unit,” from the Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
Public Schools, which we announced for 
this month’s issue had to be omitted, but 
will be published in the near future. Our 
February issue opens with a study of 
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chocolate made by Cora P. Emerson’s 
fifth-grade pupils, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. Meticulous research resulted in 
the learning of many interesting new 
facts about this appetizing subject. From 
the fine curriculum revision of the Flor- 
ida Elementary Schools we present the 
subject of the teaching of art and its 
correlations in grade three. How Colo- 
rado is training her first-graders for cit- 
izenship will be described in an extract 
from the state course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. The State of Virginia 
has new light to throw on the early 
teaching of arithmetic. Under the lead- 
ership of Olivia E. Spaeth, Director of 
Kindergartens, the teachers of the Ken- 
more, New York, public schools have 
made a distinct contribution to the peda- 
gogy of kindergarten and the early 
grades, in their analysis of source mate- 
rial and goals to be achieved in the pop- 
ular units of work on these levels. We 
will present their findings on store pro- 
jects. 


Many pages of our February issue 
will be devoted to the correlated interests 
of the month. “The February Map” will 
outline the origin and development of 
the United States through the study of 
our various stamp issues. Colonial por- 
trait-painters, especially those for whom 
George Washington posed, will be dis- 
cussed in our department of “Living 
Art.” “Jo-Jo Pleases the General” was 
written especially for your patriotic pro- 
grams by Marion Holbrook and should 
please the actors as well as the audience 
in its production. In Mrs. Bleecker’s po- 
etry pages there will be many simple and 
timely bits of verse for “pieces” for the 
very young. “Mrs. Goose,” and a deli- 
cious story by Emma L. Brock will give 
a full measure of amusement to “The 


Children’s Hour.” 


Vioret Moore Hiccins has pre- 
pared six nicely balanced pages of art 
projects and full and informative text to 
accompany them, which will keep the 
art periods busy and happy and provide 
favors and valentines for the celebration 
of February’s many holiday parties. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Driving Lesson 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


On: day when Mrs. Goose came to 
Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery she saw a new 
sign in the window. 

It said: CAR FOR SALE. VERY 
CHEAP. 


Mrs. Goose stared at it. “I wonder 
what kind of a car it is,” she said to 
herself. “A railroad car? I guess I'll go 
in and look at it.” 

When she went in she saw what the 
car was. It was right in the middle of 
the floor in Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery, and 
a crowd of her animal friends were star- 
ing at it. It was a little automobile, 
painted yellow and black. 

“Where did you get this?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, cocking her eye at it. 

“It belonged to a circus,” said Mr. 
Gobbler. “I bought it very cheap. But 
I can take it back, if I can’t sell it.” 

Mrs. Goose pecked at the front tire 
with her yellow bill, “I think you can 
sell it,” she said. “Will it go?” 

“Of course it will go,” Mr. Gobbler 
told her. “That’s what a car is for, isn’t 
it?” 

“Who knows how to make it go?” 
asked Mrs. Goose looking around. 

“Not I,” said the Black Cat from 
Green Street. “I don’t like it.” 

“Not I,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
afraid of it.” 

“T know how to make it go,” said Mr. 
Pig. “My cousin was a trained pig, and 
he showed me. Yes, I can run it,” said 
Mr. Pig, smiling proudly. 

“Well, come out and show me, then,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “I want to see that car 


“T'm 


go. 

So the animal people pushed the little 
car out of the store, and they all stood 
around while Mr. Pig got in. He put 
his hoofy foot on the starter, he shifted 
the gears and loosened the brake, but 
nothing happened. 

“This car needs to be filled up,” said 
Mr. Pig wisely. 

“Then I'll put my big basket into it,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “That will fill it up.” 

“No!” snorted Mr. Pig. 

“Or we can put in lots of potatoes,” 
went on Mrs. Goose, looking at a pile 
in Mr. Gobbler’s garden. 

“T mean that this car needs to be filled 
up with something to make it go,” ex- 
plained Mr. Pig, being very patient with 
Mrs. Goose. 

“IT know,” said Mr. Gobbler. “You 
mean that queer smelly stuff. I have 


some of that. I bought it to clean my 
feathers with, but I’ve never used it. 
You mean gasoline.” 

They all rushed back into the store 
again and found a can marked GASO- 
LINE, in big red letters. Mr. Pig looked 
very important. “Now get away,” he 
said. “This is dangerous stuff. Let me 
manage it alone. My cousin showed me 
how.” 

So all his friends stayed at a safe dis- 
tance while he filled the car up. Then 
he got in again. With a little snort and a 
jerk the car started. Mr. Pig was thrown 
backward and nearly out, but after a 
while he did better. Before they knew it 
he was driving the little car along the 
street of Animaltown. When he came 
back to the Grocery he stopped it, look- 
ing very pleased. 

“My feet have been getting very tired 
lately,” Mrs. Goose was thinking to her- 
self, “and I am really too fat and heavy 
to walk around as much as I do.” Sud- 
denly she asked Mr. Gobbler, “How 
much is this car?” 

“Five dollars,” he said firmly. 

“Well, I'll buy it,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T have enough money put away in my 
old red stocking.” 

“But you won't like driving a car,” 
Three-Ducks told her. “We don’t think 
you CAN drive a car,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel and the Black Cat from Green Street, 
speaking together. 

“Well, try it,” said Mr. Pig. “Jump 
in, and I'll give you a lesson.” 

So Mrs. Goose flopped and flapped 
in. She could hardly squeeze into the 
seat beside Mr. Pig; it was a very tight 
fit indeed. All her animal friends shouted 
advice to her; “Look out for your head!” 
And “Keep your bill shut!” And “Don’t 
be silly!” But she paid no attention to 
them. 

“You do this— and then this and 
this,” said Mr. Pig, showing her. “I'll 
do it all over again. Do you think you 
understand?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “I under- 
stand.” 

“Well, T'll help you,” said Mr. Pig. 
“Now put your foot on the starter.” 


Mrs. Goose pushed her big red 
shoe down hard, and the car gave a great 
jump, just like a jackrabbie leaping over 
a brook. Mr. Pig held on to his hat. “Not 
so fast,” he told her. “NOT SO FAST.” 


“If I'm going to drive this car, it’s got 
to GO,” Mrs. Goose said to him. “I 
want to just whiz along.” 

“Well, you’re doing that now,” said 
Mr. Pig. “Look out for that bump.” 

But Mrs. Goose rushed the car over 
the bump so fast that they both went up 
into the air and sat down very hard 
again. “Now slow up and stop,” shouted 
Mr. Pig. “You've got to know how to 
STOP. There; put your feet down the 
way I showed you.” 

But Mrs. Goose pushed her big red 
shoes down with a tremendous jerk, just 
as though she were stamping out a fire. 

“Not so HARD,” said Mr. Pig, open- 
ing his mouth for air. “You lurched so 
that the breath went out of me. And I 
bumped my nose on the windshield. Now 
start the car, softly.” 

But Mrs. Goose started with a roar 
and a rush and they dashed away to 
ward Wild Woods like a runaway horse. 

“NOT SO FAST,” said Mr. Pig, feel- 
ing a little nervous. “Slow up.” 

Mrs. Goose slowed up a little. 

‘ “Look out for that haystack!” he told 
er. 

But it was too late. Mrs. Goose ran 
plump into the haystack, and hay came 
into the car all around them. They had 
hay in their faces, and down their 
throats. All of a sudden the engine 
stopped and there they were, choking 
and spluttering and looking at each 
other. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pig. “It’s a good 
thing that was a haystack, and not a 
house.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose looking very 
pleased. “It was very bright of me to 
pick out a soft thing to bump into.” 

“Till get the car on the road again,” 
Mr. Pig told her. “Here! Let me take 
the driver’s seat.” 

So Mrs. Goose got out, and brushed 
off her feathers, and gulped two or three 
times, while Mr. Pig backed the car very 
neatly to a good place again. 

“Now here we are on the road,” he 
said. “Get in. Take the wheel.” 


Mas. Goose got in. “I’ve changed 
my mind,” she told him. “I don’t like to 


. go ahead any more.” She thought a min- 


ute and then she asked, “Does this car go 
backward, Mr. Pig?” 

“Why yes,” he told her. “Of course it 
goes backward. But why do you want to 
drive it that way, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Because I feel safer,” she told him. “I 
smash into things when I go forward, so 
I'll just go the other way.” 

“That's a perfectly crazy idea,” said 
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Mr. Pig. “But here goes; see, you do 
this. Now take it, very slowly.” 

Mrs. Goose stretched her long neck 
around and backed the car jerkily along 
the road. Mr. Pig helped her steer. 

“Why, I like this very much,” she told 
him. “It makes such a nice noise.” 

“Here — let me help you turn the 
corner,” said Mr. Pig. “There; not so 
fast!” 

“We are coming to Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery again,” said Mrs. Goose. “There 
are all our friends watching us. They 
will be surprised to see me driving the 
car. 

“They will be very surprised to see 
you driving it backward,” Mr. Pig 
grunted. “They will think that you are 
crazy.” 

But Mrs. Goose was so pleased with 
herself and so busy with her steering 
wheel that she did not hear him. She put 
down her foot too hard. The car gave 
a great spurt backward. She turned the 
wheel frantically, and suddenly she and 
Mr. Pig were lying in Mr. Gobbler’s 
potato patch, with the car turned over 
beside them. 


Ou, they've had an accident!” 
cried all the animal people. Three-Ducks 


were the first to get to them, because 
they fairly flew over the ground. Mr. 
Pig had jumped up and was brushing 
off his great green trousers. 

“Are you hurt?” they asked him. 

“Not a bit,” he told them. “But I 
won't trust HER to drive again. I’m 
glad to be alive.” 

They bent over Mrs. Goose. “Are you 
hurt?” they asked her. 

“Not a bit, either,” she said. “But I 
don’t like driving backward in that car. 
Does it go sideways, Mr. Pig?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” snorted Mr. Pig. 
“And I’m very glad of that!” 

“Well, we'd better set it up again and 
take it back to the store,” said Mr. Gob- 
bler. “Because I don’t think you want to 
drive any more, do you, Mrs. Goose?” 

“No,” Mrs. Goose told them. “I have 
decided that I shall just keep on walk- 
ing, even though I am fat and heavy. I 
shall keep warmer that way on cold, 
nippy days.” 

“Does anyone else want to buy this 
car?” asked Mr. Gobbler, looking around. 

But all Mrs. Goose's friends shook 
their fur and feather heads. Even Mr. 
Pig looked as though he had had enough. 
“You'd better send it back to the circus,” 
they told Mr. Gobbler. “We don’t need 
any cars here in Animaltown.” 


The Sky-Sign Club 


By FLORA WESTCOTT CLERE 


I WISH I knew what the weather 
is going to be tomorrow,” said Susie Lee. 
“Tf it’s fine, Mother’s going to take me 
to town shopping. If it rains, I'll be so 
disappointed.” 

“Grandfather always knows, by signs 
in the sky, just what weather is coming,” 
said Bobby Stevens who lived next door 
to Susie. “Let’s go and ask him about 
it tomorrow.” And away the two chil- 
dren ran to where Bobby’s grandfather 
was pitching hay in the far field. 

“Grandfather, we want to talk to 
you,” cried Bobby. 

“Talk away,” called back Grandfather, 
“but don’t expect me to stop pitching. 
I've got to hurry. It’s going to rain to- 
morrow, sure pop!” 

“O dear!” cried Susie, “How do you 
know?” 

“Look at the sky. 


‘Those small white clouds across the sky, 
Like a mackerel’s backbone, swimming by 
Mean a rain storm is not far away; 
Tomorrow will be a very wet day!’” 


recited Grandfather. 

The children sat down on the side of 
the field and watched the mackerel sky 
that Grandfather had pointed out. If 
it did rain the next day, they decided 


that they would paste stamps in Bobby’s 
new stamp book. 

“TI know a verse about the weather,” 
said Susie, 


“Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors take warning; 
Rainbow at night, 

Sailors delight.” 


“That means,” she explained to Bob- 
by, “that if I see a rainbow in the morn- 
ing, there’s likely to be a storm. And if 
I see one in the evening, itll be clear 
next day.” 

“Did you ever hear this one,” asked 
Bobby. 

“ “If the clouds break their stitches 

And show enough blue for a Dutch- 

man’s breeches, 

Take off your rubbers, put your um- 

brella away, 

It’s going to be fine for the rest of the 

day.’” 

“Weather rhymes are funny, aren’t 
they,” said Susie joining Bobby in laugh- 
ter. 

Down at the brook they could hear 
other children talking and laughing. “It’s 
Peter and Jane Murray,” said Bobby. 
“Let’s ask them if they know any 
weather rhymes.” 


Peter and Jane were wading in the 
clear water but came out and sat on the 


bank with Susie and Bobby who again 


recited their weather rhymes and tried 
to remember the one that Grandfather 
had said. 


“Let me say one,” begged Jane. 


“ “If chickens in the raindrops run, 
It will be long before the storm is done, 
But when the clouds begin to leak 
And chickens quickly shelter seek 
Soon, out again the sun will pop 
And dry the rain up, every drop.’ ” 
““How’s that?” 
“Now, Peter,” cried all the others. 
Peter thought for a little while. He 
couldn’t remember rhymes very well but 
at last he gave this one. 


“we 


If, when the day is almost done, 

A fan spreads downward from the 
sun, 

It is drawing water up to fill 

Its buckets that down on the earth will 
spill.” ” 


“That means it’s going to rain the 
next day.” 

“Let’s have a Weather Club and 
everyone who wants to join must have 
a different weather rhyme,” suggested 
Susie. 

“Let's,” said Jane. “And Bobby can 
be secretary and keep a book of verses, 
because he’s the oldest.” 


Wen the four children had de- 
cided upon this they planned to ask their 
teacher to be president. 

“I'd love to be president of your club,” 
said Miss James when they spoke to her 
about it. She was very proud to think 
the children wanted her. She suggested 
that they call the club, The Sky-Sign 
Club. And this is the rhyme she gave. 
She chose this one, she said, because it 
was a lucky sky sign. 


“Scouts and Indians used to say, 
New moon's ends turned down brought 
a rainy day, 
But if upward turned the new moon’s 
end, 
On fine weather you could depend.” 


“But you must always look at a new 
moon over your left shoulder,” she cau- 
tioned, “and make a wish, and whatever 
you wish will come true.” Then she gave 
Bobby a book and a pencil. 

When he had all the rhymes written 
down, the children went four different 
ways looking for new members. Soon 
the book was full. And so that all the 
children in the schoolroom could learn 
the rhymes and try to tell what sort of 
weather was coming, the members of The 
Sky-Sign Club carefully printed their 
rhymes in colored chalks on pieces of 
cardboard and tacked them on the school- 
room wall. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FOR A LITTLE GIRL 
By M. W. S. 


A little girl said somewhere 
(Not long ago), 
That she loved 


The falling snow. 


“Tt’s like popcorn 

In the morning, 
Only sadder 

And more white. 
And it’s beautiful — 
Like Christmas Eve 
At night! 


A little girl said somewhere 
(Not so long ago), 
That snow is good for 

people. 
“Tt’s fairies 
Who have lost 
Their wings 
Sliding down a steeple 
You know. 


Used by Special Permission 


THE TREE 
By CLARA FITZGERALD 
(High School, Port Arthur, Texas) 


I know a tree; 

It’s tall and fine, 

An ancient long leaf yellow pine. 
Beneath its branches years ago 

I built an angel out of snow. 


When winter comes I often go 

To see the pine and see the snow, 
You ask, “Where did the angel go?” 
I do not know. 


Copyright, ‘““The Gleam” 


RED MITTENS 
By JoAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Hitch, witch, cats and kittens, 

What has Georgie done with his mittens? 
Soft and red, they're a jolly pair; 

But Georgie leaves them on a chair, 

Or drops them at the house next door; 
Yesterday they were on the floor. 
Georgie never knows where they are 
Once they were found in the cookie jar! 
Hitch, witch, cats and kittens, 

Here is Georgie, wearing his mittens! 


Used by Permission 
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Winter Poems 


A MARCH VISITOR 


The north wind blew 
A-calling “whoo!” 

As it opened the back-porch door. 
“Come in,” I say 
In an absent way 

And then say, “Come in,” once more. 
So it came on the race 
All over the place 

With a whirr and a rush and a roar. 


It danced in here 
And it waltzed by there 
Till the pictures began to swing, 
While the morning paper 
Started to caper 
Away like a bird on the wing, 
And the edge of the rug 
Tipped up with a shrug, 
As to say, “O, the horrid thing!” 


“Sit down, wild guest 
From the cold northwest, 
Sit down and give me your card,” 
So it tossed me a bright 
Little snowflake white 
And said, “You may find it hard 
To make out my name 
So [ll go as I came, 
And play in the big back-yard.” 


From “Stray Verses,”’ by Andrew Flem- 
ing West, Princeton University Press 


THE BELLS 
By MaBEL SIMPSON 


Silver tongues 
Are telling me 
What they see, 
What they see! 


Swinging softly 
In the sky, 

Stars go by, 
Stars go by. 


I will need 
No other light 
In the night 

In the night. 


This will cover me, 
And keep 

All my sleep, 

All my sleep. 


Copyright, ‘“The Lyric’”’ 
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WINTER BIRDS 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Chick-a-dee-dee! Quank-quank! Yay-ay! 
Caw! Too-late! Peenk-peenk! Chew, 
Chew, 

Oh, the fun of a frosty day! 

Per-chic-o-ree! Creak-creak! Who's who? 

Wind, Wind, Wind, Wind, who’s afraid 
of you! 

Rumple up our feathers red and gray 
and blue! 

Wind, Wind, roaring Wind, stormy 
serenade 

Are you not our chariot, sweeping us 
along, 

Tiny trills out riding on a mighty song? 

Who’s afraid! 


Snow, Snow, Snow, Snow, who’s afraid 


of you! 

Whiter than our whitest, you are feath- 
ers, too, 

Snow, Snow, flying Snow, cloudy caval- 
cade, 


You shall be our canopy, roof and tower 
and dome, 

Where the pines and spruces make little 
guests at home. 


Who's afraid! 


Sleet, Sleet, Sleet, Sleet, who's afraid 
of you! 

Nothing more than crystal brothers of 
the dew, 

Sleet, Sleet, stinging Sleet, fairy fusilade, 

Though you freeze the treasure-trees 
where our food is stored, 

Human hands will spread for us many 
a bounteous board. 

Who’s afraid! 


Chick-a-dee-dee! Quank-quank! Yay-ay! 

Caw! Too-late! Peenk-peenk! Chew, 
Chew, 

Oh, the fun of a frosty day! 

Per-chic-o-ree! Creak-creak! Who’s who? 


Copyright, ‘“The Gleam”’ 


CONTRASTS 
By AMELIA E. Morison 


Isnt it funny that while I skate 
And slide on my Christmas sled, 
My cousins in Florida swim and fish 
And sit on the sand instead? 


They write and ask me please to come 
And join them in their fun, 

But — go away when snow is here? 

It simply can’t be done! 


Used by Special Permission 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


A LONELY STAR 
By Dorotuy V. PRICE 


One cold night across the sky, 
A tiny star came stealing by, 
And as it slowly came in sight 
It hardly showed its little light. 


This was a very lonely star, 

For it had wandered very far. 
Across the sky, so dark and blue, 
Knowing little what to do. 


At last, it saw three other stars* 

Venus, Mercury and Mars; 

Then once more its little light 

Began to twinkle all the night. 
Copyright, “‘Reflections” 


* We often refer to Venus, Mercury and Mars as 
evening or morning stars, although they are really 
planets, like the earth. 


THE FAIRY FOLK 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY BirpD 


Come cuddle close in daddy’s coat 
Beside the fire so bright, 

And hear about the fairy folk 
That wander in the night. 

For when the stars are shining clear 
And all the world is still, 

They float across the silver moon 


From hill to cloudy hill. 


Their caps of red, their cloaks of green, 
Are hung with silver bells, 

And when they’re shaken with the wind 
Their merry ringing swells. 

And riding on the crimson moth, 
With black spots on his wings, 

They guide them down the purple sky 
With golden bridle rings. 


They love to visit girls and boys 
To see how sweet they sleep, 

To stand beside their cosy cots 
And at their faces peep. 

For in the whole of fairyland 
They have no finer sight 

Than little children sleeping sound 
With faces rosy bright. 


And then the little spotted moths 
Spread out their crimson wings, 
And bear away the fairy crowd 
With shaking bridle rings. 
Come bairnies, hide in daddy’s coat, 
Beside the fire so bright — 
Perhaps the little fairy folk 
Will visit you tonight. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Our After-Christmas Toyshop 


Tie beginning of the year brought 
many stories of Christmas vacation. 
Along with these stories came the new 
toys to school; the usual parade of them: 
dump trucks, balls, books and dolls of 
all sizes. Each one was appreciated by 
the teacher, and each doll had to be 
rocked to sleep to new tunes, “I Will 
Rock My Dolly,” “Rock-a-bye.” Thus it 
happened that after the kindergartner 
had been properly enthusiastic about the 
toys, especially one of a dog and cart, 
she surprised the owner by saying, “You 
could make a toy like that, too. Here is 
a duck pattern. It would be a duck and 
cart instead of a dog.” 

The little boy was more than interested 
as he was a very capable child. The pat- 
tern of the duck was traced on wood and 
without comment he fell to work, hold- 
ing the attention of 
the children with his 
activity. After he 
had finished the 
duck, his next job 
was the wagon. He 
decided to paint the 
duck yellow and the 
wagon red. This 
work took several 
days but was fin- 
ished at last and the 
thrill of the accom- 
plishment demanded 
a further expression. 
This situation so ad- 
mirably adapted it- 
self to a rhythm that 
the teacher stepped 
to the piano and 
sang the song, “A 
Yellow Duck,” after 
which the melody 
was played. The 
children caught the 
spirit immediately. 

During the time that this toy was be- 
ing made, other children decided to make 
toys. These questions arose: 


What materials shall we use? 

What size shall we make our toys? 

What color shall we paint them? 

What color oil cloth and yarn shall 
we use? 

We began by checking the material 
we had in the kindergarten. After a pe- 
riod of discussion, the children reported 
on new or interesting facts which they 
had learned. 

Our collection of pictures included 
toys which we were interested in making. 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved valuable and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 
oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in advance. 
Send your ideas, enclosing a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


STORE-MADE PLAYTHINGS INSPIRED KINDERGARTEN-MADE MODELS 


Each child was asked to bring pictures 
to paste in the various books and it was 
decided to reserve one book for fall, win- 
ter and spring, etc. These books were 
properly lettered and decorated. 

The toy rabbits and dogs were made 
of oil cloth, stitched with yarn at the 
edges and stuffed with cotton. Wood 
was used in constructing airplanes, tri- 
cycles, doll buggies, piano, swing. 

More skill in the handling of materials 
was required in making a merry-go- 
round. The frame was made from a dis- 
carded toy, the circular part from the 
top of an old table and the seats from 
cigar boxes. 


The cradle was easily made from a cir- 
cular oatmeal box, covered with paper 
and decorated with crépe-paper. The 
drums were made from oatmeal boxes 
and painted or covered with paper. The 
drumstick, a small rubber ball on the 
end of hard wood sticks. 


The ducks and elephants were made 
from scraps of cloth. 


The running wheel, made from a long 
piece of wood, a wheel and a nail. 


The question arose, “Where shall we 
put the toys?” 


It was decided that the toys should be 
displayed on two shelves, two counters 
and on the floor in our Toy Shop. These 
shelves and counters were made from 
new boards and large orange crates and 
decorated with yellow crépe and yellow 

construction paper. 
This work involved 
some number work, 
such as measuring 
boards, measuring 
the space for the toy 
shop and placing the 
toys. When all was 
completed, we in- 
vited the parents 
and friends to see 
our toys and hear 
our program which 
was a very simple 
one, just a culmina- 
tion of the work we 
had done. The chil- 
dren loved it and so 
did the audience. 

Each child went 
to the Toy Shop, 
told his name and 
toy he had made. 
Then these interpre- 
tations of toys were 
given: 


Music By Toy Orchestra 
The Toyman 
Songs + The Carpenter 
Rhyme, “My Hammer” 
Toys: 


Song 
ates Walk like dog 


Song 
Airplane } Fly with planes to music 
Dolls 


Son 
Doll buggy 8 
Cradle Rhyme 


Bunn Song 
Y ) Hop like bunny 


AA 
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Swi Song 
baits Swinging in swing 
Song 

Top Spin like top 


Drum Song 
March and play drum 
Song 
Duck Rhyme 
Walk like duck 
Tricycle - Rhyme 
Train Song 


Suitcase Dramatization 


Boat — Rowing 
Elephant Rhyme 


Dramatization 


Song 
Seesaw 4 Rhyme 
Play see-saw 
Jumping § Song 
Rope Jump-rope 
Merry-go- Riding in 


round circle 


It was agreed that after the assembly 
the toys would be sold to the highest 
bidder. The auction was enjoyed by all 
of the children and parents in the room. 
The eagerness with which the children 
said, “Buy that for me, Mother,” en- 
couraged mothers to buy and we were 
able to pay for costumes and curtains 
for the windows. 


Value of the activity: 

It added to the children’s fund of in- 
formation. 

Focused their attention upon a con- 
crete object which was of common in- 
terest. 

Stimulated dramatic and group play. 

Provided a good situation for social 
habit-building. 

Provided material for manipulation. 

Developed imagination and originality. 

Satisfied the investigative tendency. 

Developed skill in using paints, 
brushes, tools and scissors. 


Mary Doy te, Hamilton, Wisconsin 


A Toy Book for January 


Maxine a book about toys is an ex- 
cellent means of motivating the language 
work during the first two weeks in Jan- 
uary. Our second grade had studied the 
toy store just before the holidays. On 
their return to school following vacation 
they were eager to talk about their new 
toys. When some one suggested a toy 
exhibit they responded with enthusiasm 
and at once began planning for it. 

Each pupil might bring one toy to the 
exhibit. It was decided that pictures and 
stories about toys might also be a part of 
the exhibit. Each child was to draw a 
picture of the toy he liked best and tell 


about it. Pictures were made on 9” x 12” 
manila drawing paper, then each pupil in 
turn dictated to the teacher a composi- 
tion about his toy. The other children 
were working at their seats. It is not ex- 
pected that a child on the second-grade 
level can express himself fluently in 
writing, but he should be given many op- 
portunities to express himself orally. The 
following is illustrative of the dictated 
composition : 


This is my toy grocery store. I am the 
store-keeper. I sell potatoes, eggs, apples, 
cabbages, celery, flour, cheese, bread and 
canned fruit. I keep a cat in the store 
so that the mice do not eat the cheese. 

I keep money in the cash register. 
When people pay for their groceries, I 
put the money in the cash register. I 
have to fold the paper money to get it 


in. 
I keep a book for writing the orders. 
I write how much the customers have to 
pay at the end of the month. I send the 
bills by mail sometimes. 

Sometimes my father buys eggs for egg 
sandwiches. He buys six eggs or half a 
dozen. Eggs cost 15 cents for half a 
dozen. 

Sometimes children come to buy candy 
with their pennies. Customers often come 
to buy bread for their supper. Some 
times my mother does not have enough 
potatoes for dinner, then she gets some 
from me. I charge her a nickel for a 
pound of potatoes. I give mother play 
money. She keeps it and gives it to me 
when she buys things. 

Gordan F. 


To facilitate the reading of these com- 
positions they were typewritten. Then, 
together with the pictures, they were 
made into a booklet. This booklet is one 
of the most popular ones on the reading 
table. The children enjoy seeing their 
stories in print and they are very proud 
to show the book to their mothers when 


‘they come to visit. 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON, 
University of Wyoming 


Try a Printing Outfit 


As THE holiday season passes, the 
task of holding little children’s interest 
and securing whole-hearted endeavor 
often becomes quite difficult. A never- 
failing attraction is a printing outfit, the 
kind which includes small pictures which 
can be stamped upon a child’s paper and 
about which he can write a story. 

Our printing outfit contains many pic- 
ture stamps, seasonal pictures like a tur- 
key, a jack-o’-lantern, a Christmas tree 
and Santa Claus. There are the animals, 
too, a rabbit, a dog, a cat, in fact almost 
every animal about which the children 
read in their first texts. Then there is the 
doll, the house, the train, and many other 
pictures covering a wide variety of chil- 


dren's interests, so if a child is allowed 
to choose his picture and write a little 
story about it, the printing outfit is a 
never-ending joy. 

At first the stories are very short 
and the child, lacking imagination, will 
choose an animal about which he has 
read and, taking out his reader, will 
print laboriously about that animal. Or 
he will merely say, “This is my dog. I 
like my dog.” 

But soon the more venturesome will 
want to say more and will begin to in- 
quire how to spell this or that word. 
The teacher will explain that she is very 
busy with the reading group and they 
must hunt up the words for themselves. 
The first primer is used as a kind of a 
dictionary because the stories are so fam- 
iliar that the pupils can readily find the 
word which they want to put into their 
own story. 

While the children at their tables are 
earnestly working on their stories, the 
reading group is striving to give a satis- 
factory performance because each child, 
if he knows all his words or phrases or 
whatever the drill work may be, may go 
to the printing box, select his picture, 
and commence his story. 

Then at an appointed time, all who 
are ready with their stories may go out 
in front of the class and read them. They 
read all that is on their papers and much 
that isn’t. The stories grow and the im- 
agination grows. None are afraid because 
there is no adverse criticism. The teacher 
doesn’t look at the writing. She doesn’t 
comment upon the spelling. She just 
listens to the story and approves. There 
will be time enough for criticism as the 
power of expression grows, the spelling 
vocabulary develops, and the use of cap- 
ital and period is explained. 

It is sufficient for the present that all 
are busy, happy, attentive and that the 
regular work is going forward. 


KATHARINE THOMAS, Dayton, O. 


A Number Bus 


Durine our work on transporta- 
tion in second-grade one boy, with the 
help of an interested father, made a very 
fine appearing street-bus. It had a flat 
surface, representing one side, some 18” 
long and 8” high. It is made of heavy 
cardboard, attractively painted and hav- 
ing many windows. As an art project the 
children made passengers, men, women, 
boys and girls. The foundation figures 
were made of cardboard. They were 
dressed in gay clothes made of cutting 
paper and pasted on the cardboard fig- 
ures. 

The street-bus remained with us long 
after the other transportation materials 
were discarded, because we had discov- 
ered the bus was an excellent device for 


teaching addition and subtraction in an 
interesting way. 
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We now call it the Number Bus. It 
stands against the blackboard on the 
chalk tray. The passengers are kept in a 
box, when they are not riding in the bus. 

My most successful method of play 
with the Number Bus is to appoint one 
child as teacher and another child as 
conductor. The teacher directs the con- 
ductor in placing passengers in the bus; 
perhaps “three women, two men and two 
girls.” “How many passengers?” we ask. 
Then, “If two men got off, how many 
passengers stayed on?” So we invent 
problems. The number symbols repre- 
senting the trips of the passengers are 
written on the blackboard just above or 
beside the bus. The transition from con- 
crete to abstract is quickly and easily 
made by the children. 

The Number Bus is inexpensive, at- 
tractive, and easily manipulated. A good 
device for conveying number concepts to 
young children. 

BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


On Teaching Reading 


In TEACHING children how to read, 
the success of our efforts depends largely 
on how clearly we hold in our own con- 
sciousness basic ideas, which we must be 
sure are established in the children’s 
minds. 

In arithmetic, if we are teaching a 
child how to add where carrying is in- 
volved, we know that the idea of begin- 
ning with the right-hand figures must be 
established, not only in the children’s 
minds, but also in their working habits, 
before we can confidently expect that 
their solutions of problems will be suc- 
cessful. A child may know all of his 
addition combinations perfectly, but if 
the idea of beginning at the right has not 
been established, he will be continually 
in trouble. 

There are just as fundamental ideas 
in the teaching of reading, but they are 
not always recognized clearly in a teach- 
er's mind. One such basic idea is that 
the order of arrangement of the words 
is what gives the meaning. 

Suppose a child looks at the sentence, 
“Mary ran and jumped,” and reads it, 
“Mary jumped and ran,” and further 
along, looking at the sentence, “John ran 
and jumped with Mary,” reads it, “John 
jumped and ran with Mary.” It is an 
easy matter to find out whether the child 
recognizes the words “ran” and “jumped” 
as isolated words and, if he does, a lack 
of grasp of this idea, as to order of ar- 
rangement of the words, is very prob- 
ably his difficulty. 

The results of this confusion are far 
reaching! Perhaps you may say, “But 
what difference does it make whether a 
child says, ‘jumped and ran,” or ‘ran and 
jumped.’ And, of course, in itself, it 
does not make any difference. But try 
a simple experiment. Give several chil- 


dren a set of small cards on which are 
printed words which they have learned 
to recognize instantly, such as “boys,” 
“girls,” “and,” “run,” “play,” “with,” 
“the,” and suggest that they use these 
words to make stories and read them. 

Children love to do this and you hear 
an eager, “Oh, I have one,” and the 
child shows you and reads gleefully, “The 
boys run.” “The girls play.” “Run with 
the boys, girls.’ But from one child in 
the group, there has been no response. 
He pushes the cards about aimlessly and 
when his neighbor says, “Why don’t 
you make a story?” he says nervously, 
“Oh, I have one,” and reads glibly, “The 
boys run,” while you see that his ar- 
rangement says, “Run boys the.” That 
child has no idea that arrangement of 
words affects the meaning. 

Did you ever hear a child say, although 
he is looking at a familiar vocabulary, 
“I can’t read that because nobody's told 
me what it says.” That child has no idea 
that arrangement of words affects the 
meaning. He thinks that reading is re- 
membering. 

Did you ever hear a child say, “I can 
read this,” and then look at a picture on 
the page and proceed to make up a story 
to fit it? Very likely that child honestly 
thinks he is reading. He has no idea that 
words and their arrangements have to 
do with readiny. He thinks that reading 
is guessing, and imagining. 

In the matter of attitude to new ma- 
terial, contrast the listless interest, and 
the, “Oh, I can’t read that,” of the child 
to whom reading is remembering or 
guessing, with the eager delight of the 
child who knows that he can find out 
what it is all about. Often such a child 
will come to you for the meaning of un- 
familiar words, but that is all the help 
he needs, and he literally “eats up” new 
material. You can hardly keep up with 
him in supplying it. 


Iw the very beginning of the teach- 
ing of reading, before any books are used, 
be sure that you do not neglect to clari- 
fy this idea of the arrangement of words. 
Use ingenious devices to give variety, 
and to make it “fun” to think of the 
meaning of words in different arrange- 
ments. 

One such device of my own is an adap- 
tation of the common practice of putting 
a list of words on the board for “drill.” 
If you are in the habit of using such 
lists, I believe you will agree with me 
that it often becomes a stupid and bor- 
ing procedure, resulting in listless atten- 
tion and general disorder in the class. 
Instead of using it, suppose you try my 
device some day. 

Take, for instance, the same words 
which I have mentioned before, but in- 
stead of putting them on the blackboard 
in a list, scatter them over your black- 
board something like this: 


boys run 
play girls 
and with the 


Then let a child who thinks of a sen- 
tence he can make with these words go 
to the blackboard and point to the words 
in the right order. If he thinks of, “The 
boys play with the girls,” he must point 
to the words exactly as he sees them, 
pointing to the twice. It is easy to moti- 
vate such a class experience through the 
game element by “keeping score,” either 
for individual children, for the class as 
a whole, or having teams. Of course, no 
sentence counts if a child points to words 
in the wrong order, or puts in words that 
are not there. 

This device holds the attention of the 
group because each child is “thinking 
up” a sentence in order to be ready when 
his turn comes, and once the children 
get the idea, each child can give his sen- 
tence very quickly. So the score runs up 
rapidly and there is no waiting. Beside 
strengthening the idea of the arrange- 
ment of words, this experience gives 
splendid word drill, since the same words 
are pointed out and vocalized over and 
over again, for an interesting purpose. 
One child may use the same sentence his 
neighbor has already given if he points 
to the words used in the right order. 

Let the children have plenty of such 
experiences, for this is one way to dem- 
onstrate to your children that reading 
may be a joy and delight. 

HARRIET M. Hopce, Underhill, Vt. 


Dramatics Help Silent Reading 


Topay the Third-Grade Dramatic 
Sick. will present Why Betty Was 
Sick.” 

The speaker is the director of one of 
our weekly plays, presented by the third 
grade. He is starting his curtain speech 
before an audience composed of other 
children in his class. He is at his best in 
his speech for he is proud of having 
written and directed the play which he 
is introducing. 

Each week a child is chosen as the di- 
rector of a play to be enacted for that 
particular week. The director is in com- 
plete charge of the play from that point 
until its presentation. There is no super- 
vision from the teacher. 

The director follows a procedure reg- 
ulated by a group of ten rules: 


1. Choose or make up a story. 

2. Rewrite it in the form of a play. 
3. Decide upon suitable players. 
4 


. Call a meeting and read the play 
to the children. 


5. Have try-outs for each part. 

6. Ask each player to copy his part. 

7. Have two rehearsals each day. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Animals In Living Art 


Brox earliest times the figurine has 
been closely allied with the mystic be- 
liefs of man. It is sometimes a purely 
decorative piece but rarely an object of 
utility. Through the work of archeolo- 
gists we now have in our museums col- 
lections of figurines representative of 
each outstanding period in the develop- 
ment of man’s beliefs and artistic expres- 
sion. The media from which deft fingers, 
through the ages, have carved and 
molded these tiny images is as varied as 
their significance. In studying figurines, 
even in a general way, we may learn 
much of man’s reactions to his environ- 
ment and artistic expression in ancient, 
mediaeval and modern times, of the skill 
of craftsmen of many countries and of 
materials available for their use. 

Children’s first effort in plastic art usu- 
ally represents their attempt to repro- 
duce in clay some small, familiar animal. 
Our January “Fauns” should be stimulat- 
ing to classroom artists and suggestive of 
other similar groups. 


Tue Chinese, so long as there has 
been historical record, have been famous 
for their carved and molded figures. 
Among the familiar domestic animal sub- 
jects are the dog, cat and horse. Camels, 
monkeys and elephants represent the 
more typical animals of the East. Chinese 
craftsmen have been versatile with many 
mediums such as jade, ivory and wood 
for carving; iron, bronze and porcelain 


for casting and molding. These little: 


Chinese figures were sometimes used as 
charms to ward off evil spirits, sometimes 
buried with the dead for the use of the 
departed in life hereafter. The camel 
was especially useful for carrying the 
burdens of the soul. The cat and ele- 
phant have long held positions of mysti- 


cal importance in the lives of the peo- - 


ples of the East. 

The Egyptians, too, in the early days 
before Christ were believers in the need 
of man for material props after death. For 
the use of the immortal soul they bur- 
ied with their dead small terra cotta fig- 
ures, “tomb figures,” as they were called. 
These figures often represented the ani- 
mals of the chase, the ape and hippopot- 
amus, entombed with the hunter to as- 
sure him of successful sport in the life 
hereafter. In The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City there is a 
precious statuette of such a hippopota- 
mus made of faience, another name for 


Figurines 


pottery or earthenware. The clay frem 
which this figure was made may have 
come from the banks of the Nile. The 
hippopotamus is painted in robin's egg 
blue and highly glazed, with a lotus 
flower design adorning his ample sides. 
The design represents the foliage of his 
favorite haunts along the river. This 
amusing figurine was found in an Egyp- 
tian tomb, buried there with an Egyp- 
tian steward 4,000 years ago. The crea- 
tures of the desert and river were pop- 
ular subjects with the Egyptian artists at 
this period and most of the images were 
made from local material, clay, and fin- 


ished with painted designs, highly glazed. 


_ Bronze and silver was used, but less fre- 


quently, in Egyptian craft. 

From the civilizations of Greece and 
Rome come animal figures, designed for 
votive offerings to their many gods and 
charms for the protection of human life. 
The Romans decorated their homes and 
public buildings with graceful statuettes 
in pottery, bronze and marble. In these 
mediums we see again the use of avail- 
able and abundant local materials. 


Spain and the countries influenced 
by Spain contribute statuettes in highly- 
colored pottery and beautifully glazed 
porcelain. From Mexico today we im- 
port quantities of animal figures; the pig, 
perhaps the most familiar, and has fallen 
from the high estate of his figurine an- 
cestors, whose destiny was with the gods. 
The pig from Mexico appears most often 
today as a penny-bank. Horses and don- 
keys come in from Mexican workshops. 
Red terra cotta is popular and the work- 
manship is crude. Wood-carving is one 


of the most highly developed handcrafts 
of Switzerland. Little brown bears, me- 
dium-sized bears and big bears are the 
treasured souvenirs of many tourists to 
this mountainous little country. The 
skilled knives of Swiss craftsmen have for 
generations carved the images of cows 
and goats, the dairy animals of their out- 
standing national industry. The Swiss 
have a particular skill in delineating 
character in the carving of peasant types. 
The goat-herder, the shepherd, the old 
man of the village, jolly peasant women 
are realistic in wood. Much of the Swiss 
carving is done by the herdsmen who 
spend long days on the mountains, With 
their knives in their pockets and wood 
for carving on the hillsides, their hours 
can be filled pleasantly and profitably 
for them. From Italy, the land of the 
Christmas créche, we have the most 
exquisite little animals for Nativity 
groups in brightly painted earthenware. 
England’s most familiar contribution to 
the world’s collection of animal statuettes 
is the black and white spotted Stafford- 
shire dogs made of china and hailing 
from the shire of the famous English 
potters. 


Moonern decoration has sponsored 
the figurine. Our gift shops are full of 
tiny statuettes of good and bad design, 
most of which are imported from Mex- 
ico, Austria, Germany and the Scandin- 
avian countries. There are painted pigs 
and terra cotta donkeys; graceful figures 
carved in wood from Norway and Swe- 
den which carry the flavor and fragrance 
of the forests from which they come; 
pottery, metal and glass pieces from Aus- 
tria, principally Vienna, the center of 
Austrian industry. The figurines from 


each country exemplify native craft and 
culture. 


HE Fauns,” our January frontis- 
piece, came to this country from a fac- 
tory in Germany in the Thuringian 
Mountains, near the Black Forest. The 
fauns are made of faience with a Matt 
eggshell finish and stand about four 
inches high. Although the animal fig- 
urines of today have, to a large degree, 
lost their mystical meanings, we feel that 


a these two timid little white deer carry 


the significance of the untried and un- 
known New Year and of winter in the 
woods and hills of our country. 


— Mary TAYLOR 
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Books for the Month 


I. Is significant that in this period 
of unsettled world conditions the New 
Year brings to the reviewer's desk a 
larger selection of books for American 
children, having to do with the lives 
and customs of children of other lands, 
than ever before. From the Orient to 
modern Mexico, the geographical range 
of these books is wide and each has 
grown out of the intimate experience of 
the author with the country. These new 
titles are gay with color, simple in for- 
mat and vocabulary and enticing for the 
child who is learning to read through 
pictures as well as for his older brother 
and sister who desire further authentic 
information on the lives and environment 
of children of their own age in other 
countries. 


M. JAGENDORF, who is well known 
to the readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
through his Indian plays, has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to these stories 
of other lands in his book, In the Days 
of Han (Suttonhouse, Los Angeles). 
With end-papers rich in the gold and 
lacquer-red of the Orient and many illus- 
trations in black and white and color, 
this book is full of pageantry of the an- 
cient East. The story tells of adventur- 
ous youth in the days of China’s early 
eminence. The wisdom of Chinese phil- 
osophy, carefully integrated throughout 
the story, will be valuable to the youth 
of today. Because of the simple, almost 
Oriental sentence structure, which height- 
ens the illusion of ancient lore, M. Jagen- 
dorf’s book will be valued as supplemen- 


tary reference material in the classroom, 


and make good reading for the child at 
home. 

Another book, redolent of the East, is 
Children of Sunny Syria by Myrta Haz- 
lett Dodds, in Crowell’s series, “Boys 
and Girls of Other Lands” (Crowell, 
New York City.) Mrs. Dodds writes 
with the authority of a ten years’ ex- 
perience in the countries of the East, the 
story of two active, middle-class Syrian 
children. We go with them on their 
daily tasks and excursions and learn of 
their home and neighborhood activities, 
typical of Syria. Dick and the Spice 
Cupboard by Lucile Saunders McDon- 
ald, (Crowell, New York City) carries 
us from the family pantry to out-of-the- 
way places in the lands of-spice. The 
text is printed in easy type and the pic- 
tures in black and white are informative. 
Here, again, is a title which will be 
found useful in the school reference li- 
brary. Great Sweeping Day by Esther 
Wood, (Longmans, Green, New York 


City) is printed in large type, widely 
leaded for the comfort and pleasure of 
the third- and fourth-grade reader. It 
tells an appealing story of a little Jap- 
anese boy who tried to avoid the labors 
of Great Sweeping Day, and in doing so 
had many experiences that furnish a pic- 
ture of typical Japanese life. Jade Brings 
Luck by Marion Gilbert, (Longmans, 
Green, New York City) takes us back 
beyond the days of the Han to the Lake 
Dwellers of Switzerland. The book, 
which has the same type and format as 
Great Sweeping Day, gives an amazing 
number of facts about the primitive peo- 
ple of the polished-stone age and will be 
very useful for supplementary reading 
during a class study of primitive man 
and enjoyed for the interest of its story 
alone. A small book of photographs with 
a page of text for each picture, Children 
of Lapland, (Rand McNally, Chicago) 
gives authentic information on the hab- 
itat, costumes and activities of the Lapps, 
and will be helpful in the winter study 
of peoples of the North. 


France, with its busy cities and 
gay peasant life, is a country of fascina- 
tion and color. We recommend two 
books from the new lists, one telling of 
life in Paris as seen through a child’s 
eyes, Jacques at the Window, written 
and illustrated by Sybil Emerson, (Crow- 
ell, New York) in “Boys and Girls of 
Other Lands” series, and Blue Nets and 
Red Sails by Helen B. Preston and Mar- 
garet Temple Braley (Longmans, Green, 
New York). 

Miss Emerson, who isa painter by pro- 
fession, has created a book with her pen 
and pencil which is Paris, as she knows 
it intimately. Not the Paris of the boule- 
vards and cafés, but Paris of green parks 
and sparkling fountains, the Paris of the 
everyday French child at school and play. 
The hero of the story is a little boy, 
Jacques, in a black apron whose mother 
is concierge of an apartment house. He 
sits at the window and watches the peo- 
ple who pass. They all become his friends 
and interesting events transpire. It is a 
book which parents will be absorbed in 
when it is demanded by their younger 
generation, if they know and love Paris. 
Blue Nets and Red Sails takes us to 
rural France, Brittany. Miss Preston, 
who wrote the text and Miss Braley, 
who made the pictures in black and 
white and the red and blue of Brittany, 
have created a book of rare charm. It is 
a story of the sardine fishers of Brittany 
and of how two little boys spent their 
first day on a fishing trip with these 


fishermen. The various details of indus- 
try and of the homely Breton village life 
are woven into an attractive story that 
the eight- to ten-year olds will enjoy. 


Mexico figures in the interests of 
the new children’s books. Children of 
Mexico (Rand, McNally, Chicago) like 
Children of Lapland, in the same series, 
tells a pictured story with easy text in 
the form of detailed captions, of the 
every-day interests, crafts, costumes and 
environment of our neighbors to the 
Southwest. These inexpensive little books 
are valuable for the truth of their pic- 
tures and represent a wise selection of 
subject-matter which has an appeal for 
children. From the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation (Suttonhouse, Los Angeles) 
comes another book as decorative in for- 
mat and design as M. Jagendorf’s from 
the same Foundation for the advance- 
ment of children’s literature. The Merry 
Frogs by Idella Purnell. This is a delight- 
ful collection of Mexican myths and folk 
tales which will foster the young reader’s 
sympathy and understanding for the in- 
teresting people of Mexico. The author 
has added much value to the book by 
giving a short sketch of the country and 
people. In the brick red, bright yellow, 
black and gray primitive colors of Mex- 
ico Pablo’s Pipe by Frances Eliot (Dut- 
ton, New York) tells in pictures and 
simple text the story of a little boy who, 
sitting by the side of a dusty road, played 
a folk tune on his pipe. Three minstrels 
heard the boy’s music, were enchanted 
and invited him to join them. Against the 
colorful, peasant background of Mexico 
Pablo's story runs along, making a charm- 
ing book for boys and girls between six 
and ten and a volume which will be en- 
joyed by all who appreciate art in book- 
making. 


Ir 1s always cheering to find old 
friends among new books. There are cer- 
tain children’s classics which need re- 
issuing as our ideas of book-making 
evolve. Two such books we recommend 
for every home and schoolroom; Wanda 
Gag’s edition of Tales from Grimm 
(Coward-McCann, New York) and All 
the Mowgli Stories, by Rudyard Kipling 
(Doubleday Doran, Garden City) illus- 
trated by Kurt Weise, who has won his 
spurs as an illustrator of animal tales. 
Miss Gag, whose simple, humorous touch 
is perfectly suited to the quaint folk-lore 
of the Brothers Grimm, has worked for 
four years selecting and translating the 


(Continued on page 60) 
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For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 41) 


Burt one day at recess time when 
the Club was looking for weather signs, 
suddenly, in between the earth and the 
sky, they saw a black funnel-shaped 
cloud that seemed to be growing larger. 
This was a sign they could not read and 
they all ran back into the schoolroom to 
ask Miss James what it meant. She took 
just one look from the window and her 
face grew white. 


“It’s a cyclone sweeping down upon 
us,” she cried, “and we must get out of 
the building before it gets here.” She 
lined up the children, counted them and 
marched them out of the building double 
quick, to the open field beyond. “Lie 
flat on your faces,” she commanded, 
“hang onto the grass as tightly as you 
can and stay flat until I give you per- 
mission to rise.” 


Down the children all went and Miss 


James stretched out beside them. They 
were none too soon, for there was a 
rending, tearing sound as the wind swept 
over them and lifted the roof of the 
schoolhouse and carried it down the road. 
They were all so frightened that they 
lay without movement long after the 
wind had passed. Then, cautiously, Miss 
James raised herself on her elbow, and 
let her eyes travel over the sky. 

“All safe,” she said. “Stand up, chil- 
dren. School is dismissed. We've just 
been through a cyclone.” 

When the children stood up, none the 
worse for their experience, the sky was 
clear again but there no longer was any 
schoolhouse. The roof was a pile of 
shingles down the road, the wall that 
still stood was battered in and the books 
and seats and desks were scattered in 
the wind’s wake. 

The cyclone did a great deal of dam- 
age in the neighborhood but all the 
school children were safe because they 
had learned to watch for weather signs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal’s Adventure 


By ETHEL 


Tie cold wind blew hard that 
morning. Even the bird bath had a thin 
coating of ice. Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal 
huddled in the branches of the bare 
shrubbery back of the garage. They 
wished the leaves were not gone, because 
leaves helped to keep the wind away. 

It was the first time Mr. and Mrs. 
Cardinal had ever remained up north 
so late in the year. When the other 
birds had flown south, the Cardinals had 
decided they would stay where they 
were. 

The reason why they did not want to 
leave, was that they knew and liked 
Johnny-Jump-Up and  Susan-Sunny- 
Smile. Mrs. Cardinal told her husband 
that she knew those were the children’s 
names. She had heard their mother say 


so. 

The Cardinals hated to leave Johnny- 
Jump-Up and Susan-Sunny-Smile when 
they had been nice to all the birds. 

But cold weather came, and every- 
thing was frozen. It was very hard to 
find anything to eat or drink. About 
the best Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal could do 
was to get bits of food around the gar- 
bage cans at the alley gates, where the 
boy who gathered garbage had been care- 
less when he emptied it, and spilled some. 
There was very little of it they could 
eat, and they were thankful to him for 
anything. 

Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal saw 
the children scatter crumbs on the win- 
dow sills. The English Sparrow ate all 
those, but Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal did not 
eat crumbs, and felt too shy to come as 
near as that to the house. They talked 


ELDRIDGE 


it over and decided that, after all, they 
had better go south. 


There were a few bright red leaves 
still left on the sumac bush, and once 
Johnny-Jump-Up called out, “I believe 
I see a red bird, Mother.” 

Mother answered, “No, dear, I think 
not. Those are sumac leaves you see. The 
red birds would not be here now.” 

However, it was Mr. Cardinal and he 
wished he could tell them about his 
troubles. 

After the first snow came the Cardinal 
family decided they would live in the 
garage and, if they could find any food, 
perhaps they might stay the winter 
through. So they made their home in the 
rafters of the garage after that, and when 
the car was taken in and out they went 
foraging for a meal. 

One very wintry day, when they 
thought their empty stomachs must sure- 
ly be flattening against their backbones, 
the garage door was left open a long 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal were hud- 
dled together on their rafter trying to 
keep each other warm. After awhile the 
children came rushing down to the gar- 
age and Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal flew out. 

“Oh-h! Oh look!” called Susan-Sunny- 
Smile, “there go two red birds.” She and 
Johnny-Jump-Up ran around the garage 
and, sure enough, they saw the Cardinals 
winging away. 

They ran into the house. 

“Mother! Mother!” Susan-Sunny- 
Smile exclaimed, jumping up and down 
in excitement, “there are two red birds 
living in our garage.” 

“Are you sure, Susan?” Mother asked, 


“I have never known them to stay this 
late.” 

“Yes, they are, Mother,” Johnny- 
Jump-Up insisted, “I saw them, too.” 

“Mother, call up Father, please,” Su- 
san-Sunny-Smile begged, “hurry and ask 
him to bring home some suet for our 
red birds to eat.” 

“Indeed I will right away. But the 
Cardinals must have corn, not suet,” 
Mother explained as she hurried to the 
telephone, “Ill try to catch Father before 
he leaves the office.” 


Father came home soon after that 
bringing both suet and corn. Before dark 
he wired the suet to branches of the 
trees, and scattered corn under the sumac 
where mother had seen the birds and 
thought they were red leaves. 

Johnny-Jump-Up and Susan-Sunny- 
Smile laughed at the joke on Mother. 
The children were glad they had found 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal before they 
starved to death, or left for the south in 
disgust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal were glad, too. 
They thought nothing ever tasted so 
good as the fine, sweet kernels they 
cracked out of the grains of corn with 
their sharp beaks. They knew then that 
their little friends had not forgotten 
them, but just did not know they were 
there at all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal were generous 
and often had company for dinner. There 
was one Captain Downy Woodpecker 
with white and black marks all over his 
coat. He had a soft white vest, and wore 
a bright red hat on the back of his head. 
He and his friends came again and again 
to eat suet while the Cardinals ate corn. 
All winter long the children saw that 
suet, corn and crumbs were supplied, and 
once were astonished when a pair of 
doves ate with the Cardinals, swallowing 
the whole grains of corn like chickens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal thought out a 
plan. Spring came and they decided 
they could not find any better home for 
the summer than this backyard. 

As the days grew warmer they be- 
gan to talk about house building. They 
were happy to have pleasant weather 
again. Other birds were returning fast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal were not self- 
ish. One bright morning they flew from 
nest to nest visiting their bird friends, 
and told them all about the kind chil- 
dren who had been good to them during 
the cold winter. They invited the other 
birds to visit the yard where Johnny- 
Jump-Up and Susan-Sunny-Smile lived, 
and advised them to come and live there. 
They found bits of string the children 
had put on the shrubbery to help with 
the nest building. 

All the summer the days were full of 
song and the trees were full of birds 
where Johnny-Jump-Up and Susan- 
Sunny-Smile lived. 
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Winter Science 
for the Elementary School 
(Continued from page 7) 


a piece of beaver fur should be provided 
for the children to examine. The color, 
the length of hair and the quality of the 
fur should be noted. 


Visual Material: 


Pictures of beaver. 
Samples of beaver fur. 


Trees in Winter — Deciduous — 
Oak, Sycamore, Locust 


A CTIVITIES 


Collect samples of twigs and bark of 
each tree. 

Report on famous American trees 
(Under These Trees, Grace Humphrey, 
Bradley). 

Visit trees in winter which have been 
studied in autumn. 

Make pencil drawing of trees in win- 
ter. 


I nrormaTION for Teacher 


The following suggestions might help 
the pupils to determine the kind of tree: 

Shape. Is the tree cone-shaped, spire- 
shaped or fan-shaped? 

Branching. Does the tree divide low 
down into several branches of about the 
same size, giving it a fan-like appearance? 

Does the main trunk extend straight 
up through the tree giving off small side 
branches? 

Does it have a method of branching 
which is intermediate between these two 
types? 

Bark. Is the bark rough or smooth? 

Does the bark peel off easily? 

Twigs. What is the shape of the scar 
left by the leaf on the twig? 

What is the size of each scar on the 
twig? 

What is the arrangement of the scars 
on the twigs? 


Take the pupils on an excursion to the 
same trees they studied in the autumn. 
Ask questions that will help the pupils 
describe the kind of bark, shape, branch- 
ing and twigs of the trees. Have the pu- 
pils compare each tree with others around 
it. Note characteristics which make them 
alike or unlike. 


Visual Material: 


Trees — oak, sycamore and locust. 
Specimens from these trees — the 
bark, twigs. 


Evergreens 


A CTIVITIES 


Collect specimens of evergreen trees. 
Observe the spruce tree. 
Investigate the uses of the spruce tree. 


Collect stories and poems about the 
spruce tree. 


Iwrormation for Teacher 

Spruce and fir resemble each other in 
having the branches arranged in whorls; 
that is, several branches grow in a circle 
on the same level. They differ from pines 
in having the leaves scattered on the 
branchlets instead of being arranged in 
clusters. They grow as forest trees in the 
northern parts of the United States and 
in our western mountains. 

The Norway spruce is the species most 
commonly found in cultivation. Its 
branches extend out almost horizontally 
from the trunk curving up a little toward 
the ends. By its larger cones it is readily 
distinguished from the white, red and 
black spruces. 

The blue spruce has foliage of a bluish 
color. From the main branches, the longer 
branchlets droop. When not trimmed, 
the lowest branches are near the ground 
and the tree is shaped like a cone. 

The cones of spruce trees have much 
thinner scales than the cones of the pines. 
The cones of the spruce are drooping. 
If you can get a full-grown cone which 
has not yet lost its seed, take it home or 
to the schoolroom. After a time the 
scales will spread apart so that the seeds 
can drop out. 

The children can easily obtain speci- 
mens of evergreen trees at this season to 
bring to school. After identifying these 
specimens, they would discover that the 
spruce is the tree most commonly used 
at Christmas. This would lead to a fur- 
ther study of the spruce tree. 


Visual Material 
Specimens of evergreen trees with 
the various cones. 
Pictures of evergreen trees. 
Observation of evergreen trees. 


A Third Grade Studies Wool 
(Continued from page 10) 


Use of reference material. 

Selecting pertinent information. 
Reading maps. 

Knowledge of money values in Bibli- 
cal times. 

Knowledge of table of dry measure. 
Enlarged vocabulary and improved 
oral expression. 


Games: From Games for the Play- 
ground, Home and Gymnasium, by Ban- 
croft. 


“Follow the Leader.” 


“Have You Seen My Sheep?” 
“Run Sheep Run.” 


Devetopment of Desirable Social 
Attitudes 
Perseverance 


Co-operation 
Responsibility 
Pleasure in work 


Unselfishness 


Creative VALUES OF THE UNIT 


1. Dramatization of shepherd life, 
present and past. 


2. Program of oral English, explain- 
ing all activities to visitors present 
at Open House Day. 


T eacHer’s BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Teacher in the New School, Porter. 

The Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, Storm. 

How the Early Hebrews Lived and 
Learned, Bonser. 

The Graphic Bible, Browne. 

The Story of Wool, Bassett. 

How the Worid is Clothed, Carpenter. 

Our Clothing, Worthington and 
Mathews. 

Junior Home Economics. Clothing, 
Shultz. 

Four Wonders, Shillig. 

Primary Handwork, Seegmiller. 


C BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stories of Shepherd Life, Lobingier. 

Weavers and Other Workers, Hall. 

The Clothes We Wear, Carpenter. 

Old Testament Stories, Grover. 

Old, Old Tales from the Old, Old 
Book, Smith. 

Story of the Bible, Van Loon. 

Little Children’s Bible, Cambridge. 

Pelles’ New Suit, Beskow. 


Chart, Wool to Fabric, Associated 
Wool Industries, New York City. 


Language-Arts Through 
the Grades 


(Continued from page 14) 


materials suited to his mood. This im- 
plies training in abilities needed in using 
the various parts of a book and the va- 
rious helps in a library. 

The seventh-grade pupil should see 
himself as a part of the social order in 
which he lives. As he becomes increas- 
ingly conscious of relationships to other 
individuals and to groups, he should grow 
in the ability to participate intelligently 
in activities. 


Teacher References: 

Activity Program and the Teaching of 
Reading, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 2, U. S. Department of Interior. 


Anderson and Davidson, Reading Ob- 
jectives, Laurel. 
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Blaisdell, Ways To Teach English, 
Doubleday. 

Brueckner and Melby, Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching, Houghton. 

Building Readiness for Written Ex- 
pression, The National Council of Pri- 
mary Education. 

Buist, Graded List of Books for Chil- 
dren, American Library Association. 

Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits, 
Monograph No. 21, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Cordts, Word Method of Teaching 
Phonics, Ginn. 

Dalgliesh, First Experiences with Lit- 
erature, Scribner. 

Dougherty, How to Teach Phonics, 
Houghton. 

Dunn, Interesting Factors in Reading, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 

Freeman, The Teaching of Handwrit- 
ing, Houghton. 

Freeman and Dougherty, 
Teach Handwriting, Houghton. 

Gates, Interest and Ability in Read- 
ing, Macmillan. 

Gates, New Methods in Primary Read- 
ing, Macmillan. 

Gray, Remedial Class in Reading, 
Monograph No. 22, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Gray, Summary of Investigations Re- 
lating to Reading, Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph No. 28, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Helseth, Children’s Thinking, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. 

Locker, Teacher's Guide, W. C. Lock- 
er, Richmond. 

Lyman, Summary of Investigations Re- 
lating to Grammar, Language, and Com- 
position, University of Chicago. 

Mearns, Creative Power, Doubleday. 

McKee, Reading and Literature in the 
Elementary School, Houghton. 

McKee, Language in the Elementary 
School, Houghton. 

Mendenhall, An Analysis of Spelling 
Errors, Bureau of Publication, Teachers 
College. 

Mossman, Teaching and Learning in 
the Elementary School, Houghton. 

National Society Study of Education, 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Public School 
Publishing Company. 

Noren and Wiederandus, Studies in 
the Psychology of Learning, University 
of Iowa. 

Points of View on the Problem of 
Reading Readiness, Association for 
Childhood Education. 


How to 


The Home. A Beginners Unit 
(Continued from page 20) 
3. Working together increased social 
values. 


4. Creative writing ability increased 
by writing original stories corre- 
lated with the project. 


5. Art appreciation increased by: 

(a) Creative ability strengthened 
by original pictures. 

(b) Increased knowledge of use of 
art materials such as colored 
chalk, paper, needles, thread, 
scissors and crayons. 


6. Interest stimulated through collect- 
ing necessary materials in construct- 
ing this unit. Interest sustained be- 
cause project was within the scope 
of a child’s experience. 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


out and arranged on the bobsled by 
means of tabs and corresponding slits in 
the sled, or pasted on the sled. A winter 
sports poster could be made from these 
designs with a series of children on bob- 
sleds coasting down a hill. The colors of 
the children’s snow-suits may be gay; the 
sled, brown, green or yellow. The little 
dog’s blanket would be amusing in a red 
and green plaid. There is plenty of 
chance for the creation of original color 
schemes. The calendar page, too, pro- 
vides an opportunity for favorite color 
combinations. 


New Work Sheets in 
Social Science 


Becinine with this issue we are 
presenting hektograph work-sheet mate- 
rial by Zeta I. Brown, Field Agent for 
Rural Education, Maine. Miss Brown 
has made an exhaustive study of the need 
and supply of such material. She writes 
us as follows regarding her contribution 
to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD: 

“It is the opinion of most elementary 
educators that much easy supplementary 
reading material is desirable for the pri- 
mary grades. More materials, particularly 
of interest to boys, are desirable. The 
majority of the supplementary materials 
now available for the primary grades, in 
the social-science field, are based upon 
life in the city. In view of these findings 
this work-sheet material has been based 
upon the following factors: 

1. Simple vocabulary 


2. Activities and interests more com- 
mon to boys 
3. Country life 
4. Comprehension checks of a type to 
stimulate reflective thinking 
“The vocabulary choice is based upon 
a study of the words occurring in the 
pre-primers, primers, first, second, and 
third-grade readers of six of the common 
basal reading systems. I have endeavored 
to use, in so far as possible, only the 
words which are common to all six sys- 
tems. These words are also checked with 
Gates’ Revised Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades.” 


Fortune’s Slippers. A Play 
(Continued from page 38) 
See! It’s the very buckle I need for the 
slipper! 
Maria: Good Sparrow, you have been 
a true friend to us. 


Sparrow: No better friend than you 
have been to me. And now I must be 
getting home. My wife will be worried. 
Good night, Maria. Good night, Nich- 
olas. 

Maria: Good night, little Sparrow. 


NicHoLas: Good night, my friend. 
(The SPARROW goes out, left.) 


Maria: What lucky people we are, 
Nicholas. Make haste and finish the 
slipper. 


NICHOLAS: What a pity that it will 
have no golden heel. 


Mari: But how nicely you're making 
it. And even if the heels don’t match, 
no one would dare to criticize a fairy’s 
slippers. 

NicHoLas (laughing): That's right. 
You always find a way out of difficul- 
ties, Maria. 

(The sound of children’s voices sing- 
ing is heard.) 


MariA: Hark! What's that? 
NicHo as: It’s the village children. 


(MakrIA runs to the window.) 


Maria: So it is. Do you remember, 
Nicholas, when we used to go dancing 
and singing about the streets? 


NICHOLAS (throwing down his work): 
I do! I feel like dancing and singing now! 
Tell them to come in. 


(MarIA goes to the door, left. The 
singing draws nearer and nearer.) 


Maria: Welcome! Welcome! 


(The children come in, skipping and 
singing. They immediately form a ring 
and dance around and around. NIcHo- 
LAS and MaRIA join them. It is a merry 
scene as the children laugh and sing 
heartily. At the end of their dance they 
go skipping off as they came, continuing 
their song and waving goodbye to Ma- 
RIA and NicHOLAs who follow them to 
the door.) 


NICHOLAS (when their song has died 
away): Rich or poor, Maria, we can still 
dance with the youngest of them. 

Maria (gaily): But if we were rich 


and lived in a palace we should have to 
dance like this. 


(She makes a deep curtsy. NICHOLAS 
bows. They join hands high and walk 
around one another, very stiffly, and then 
bow again. They both laugh heartily.) 


NICHOLAS: What airs and graces! I 
prefer the village dances. 


Maria: And so do I. 
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NICHOLAS: And now back to my work. 
(Going to his stool.) I'm almost done, 
all but the heel. And she'll be here any 
minute. Sweep the floor, Maria! We 
must have a clean house when a fairy 
pays us a visit. 


Maria (running for her broom): I'll 
make everything tidy, Nicholas. As tidy 
as can be. (She sweeps for a moment. 
Then she almost drops the broom in her 
astonishment, for on the floor she sees a 


golden heel.) 


Maria: Oh! (She stoops and picks it 
up.) It’s a golden heel. A golden heel! 


NICHOLAS: 


What are you talking 
about, Maria? 


Maria (running to him): It’s a golden 
heel, Nicholas! 


NICHOLAS (taking it from her): I 
wonder if it will fit. (He appears to fit 
it to the slipper.) It fits, Maria! It’s the 
very heel I need to finish my slipper. But 
where did it come from? 


Maria: It was lying on the floor. It 
couldn’t have dropped from the shoe of 
a village child. 


NIcHOLAS: Of course not. I know ev- 


ery shoe in the village. Do you think I 
should use it? 


Maria: Yes. Put it on quickly. 


(He taps rapidly and holds up the two 
slipbers. ) 


NicHotas: And there it is — finished! 
See, they are as alike as my two ears. 


(FORTUNE appears at left but neither 
MARIA nor NICHOLAS sees her.) 


MariA: How beautiful they are! I 
wonder who owns them. 


FORTUNE: They are Fortune’s slippers, 
Maria. 


(Both turn toward her, open-mouthed. 
They are too frightened to speak.) 


FoRTUNE: Give them to me, Nicholas. 


(He hands the slippers to her with a 


low bow.) 


FoRTUNE (looking at them): You have 
done your work well, Nicholas. I am 
pleased. 


NICHOLAS: Thank you, my lady. 


(He bows and Maria makes a deep 


curtsy. ) 
FoRTUNE: Do you know who I am? 
(Both shake their heads. ) 


FoRTUNE: I am the fairy, Fortune. 
Some folk call me a good fairy. Others 
call me wicked. But always remember 
this, Nicholas and Maria, kindness and 
charity and a gay heart will bring For- 
tune to you. 


(NICHOLAS and Maria bow and curt- 


sy again and, with a whirl of her cloak, 
the fairy, FORTUNE, is gone.) 


MariA: Kindness and charity and a 
gay heart. What does she mean? 


NIcHOLAs: I think she means that they 
are worth more than riches, Maria. 


Maria: But, Nicholas, she went away 
without paying you! 


NicHoLas: So she did! Oh, well, we 


still have three pennies in the cookie jar. 


Maria: I'll see if they are still there. 
(She goes to the cupboard and brings a 
cookie jar to the table. ) 


MariA: How heavy it is! (She takes 
off the top and the jar is so full of gold 
pieces that they come tumbling out.) 
Nicholas! 


NICHOLAS: Maria! Gold pieces! Hun- 
dreds of them! 


Maria: Don’t you see — the fairy has 
paid you. 


NicuHo as: Yes. But what have I done 
to deserve it? 


Maris: And how can we ever thank 
her? 


NicnHotas: Ah, I don’t know, I don’t 
know. I’m so happy that I'd just like to 
dance, Maria. I'd like to dance and 
dance forever. 


(The 
again. ) 


Maria: So should I! And we will, 
Nicholas. We will! 


(She runs to the door and beckons to 
the singers. They come trooping in and 
dance even more gaily than they did 
before. The GINGERBREAD Boy, the SPAR- 
ROW and FoRTUNE dance with them. At 
the end of their dance, all skip off and 
their song gradually dies away.) 


heard 


children are singing 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 46) 


8. Collect costumes and stage prop- 
erties. 


9. Make arrangements with your 
teacher for a suitable time to give 
it. 


10. Prepare an introductory speech tell- 
ing the name of the play, the char- 
acters and a few words about the 
opening scene. 


Casts for the plays are chosen by the 
pupil-director on Monday in order to 
provide a full week of rehearsals before 
the presentation on Friday. Although 
the plays are usually one act only, they 
represent much work, on the part of the 
director and his cast. They must rely 
entirely upon their own resources. No 
class time is used for the rehearsals. The 


children use their recess periods until 
they are ready to perform on Friday. 

Our average play has from three to 
five characters and is about ten minutes 
in length. The one-act play is the main 
feature but the director may supplement 
with other numbers to make a more com- 
plete program. The additions often in- 
clude a group of songs, a recitation, a 
solo or a tap-dancing number. Each child 
is given an opportunity to act in the 
plays and as many as possible are chosen 
as directors. 

I organized this Dramatic Club in my 
third grade to give the individual child 
an opportunity to express the results of 
his silent reading in a dramatic way. 
Most children are interested in drama- 
tizations. Much interest and enthusiasm 
is shown by the children in preparation 
of their plays. It has stimulated their 
reading and has made them alert to new 
ideas. They write their own plays from 
stories they have read, or from true ex- 
periences or they may draw upon their 
imaginations, the results of which are 
sometimes most fantastic. 

This idea has proved to be very suc- 
cessful and decidedly beneficial in devel- 
oping worthwhile traits in the children. 
It develops leadership, self-reliance, initi- 
ative and imagination. It is also a pleas- 
ant method of overcoming self-conscious- 
ness. Imagination is developed by writing 
the plays, initiative by selecting charac- 
ters, costumes and stage properties, and 
finally, the child gains much valuable ex- 
perience in managing the cast of players 
during the rehearsals and the final pro- 
duction. 


ELIZABETH Harris, Cudahy, Wis. 


Our Mineral Collection 


Tue children were continually 
bringing in stones of various kinds and 
colors. So we decided to make a home 
for them and learn what the different 
colors meant. 


We used an orange crate for the cab- 
inet and painted it blue outside and yel- 
low inside. Compartments of stiff paper 
were made on the two shelves and each 
stone, as its name, history and value were 
learned from reference books, was placed 
in its own nook. We have thirty-seven 
varieties in the collection which excites 
great interest in the pupils of other 
grades. 


Mary L. Jones, Franklin, New Jersey 


Our New Year’s Resolutions 


Tue children come back to school 
after Christmas anxious to make some 
New Year’s resolutions. We put our 
heads down on our desks and think qui- 
etly over our weaknesses and then each 
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Taming the Animals 


Tue class had been making a study 
of primitive man and how he had packed 
and toted his own loads. They were now 
ready to learn about the animals that he 
had trained to do this work for him. It 
was not difficult to arouse interest for all 
children are fond of animals and enjoy 
studying about them. 

One day in oral language the children 
told stories concerning animals that they 
owned or knew. We heard many inter- 
esting tales of dogs. One boy in the 
group had a dog that had been with 
Commander Byrd on one of his expedi- 
tions. Many of the children had enjoyed 
trips with a pony which belonged to one 
of the older girls. 

We talked of why the dog was the 
most serviceable animal in the Arctic re- 
gion and why it would not be so valuable 
in other parts of the world. We found 
out where ponies came from and what 
hard work they had to do in some parts 
of Asia. 

We collected pictures of animals car- 
rying loads. Then we found out the 
names of the animals and as much about 
each one as possible. We made a list of 
these animals and found that some ani 
mals which do not resemble one another 
and live in different parts of the world 
really belonged to one family. We di- 
vided the animals into groups something 
like this: 

1. Oxen 


A. European cattle with spreading 
horns 

B. Yak with heavy fringed coat 

C. Carabao or water buffalo 

D. Zebu with hump on shoulders 


2. Reindeer 

3. Dogs 
A. Eskimo dog 
B. St. Bernard 


C. Newfoundland 
D. Other large dogs 


4. Donkey 
A. Wild ass 
B. Burro 
5. Horses 


A. Asiatic wild horse 
B. North America prehistoric horse 


C. Mule (part horse) 
D. Zebra 


6. Camel 


A. Old World camels with humps 
B. New World camels without 
humps 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


a. Llama 
b. Vicuna 
c. Guanaco 


7. Elephant 


At first man placed his loads on the 
backs of the animals but later he in- 
vented other ways so that the beasts 
could move heavier loads with less effort. 
Some of these devices were: 

1. Drags and travois 
2. Sled, sledge, and sleigh 
3. Vehicles with two and four wheels 
A. Carts, wagons, and prairie 
schooners 
B. Chariots 
C. Gigs, carriages and coaches 


Early History 


I+ woutp be interesting to know 
what animals were first domesticated by 
man. Some historians claim it was the 
ox, others say it was the dog. The Jap- 
anese believe it was the horse. People 
living in different parts of the world 
tame different animals. 

Of all the transport animals, oxen are 
the most widely distributed in different 
parts of the world. They trace their an- 
cestry to the prehistoric wild ox or au- 
roch, which used to roam the Black 
Forest of Germany during the time of 
Caesar. 

At first the word “cattle” was used in 
speaking of any animals that had been 
tamed to help mankind. Later the term 
“neatfoot” was used in speaking of an 
ox or cow. “Neat” is the Anglo-Saxon 
word for “useful.” 

So valuable were cattle to the early 
tribes of man that they were looked upon 
“as something sacred. The bull represented 
the Egyptian deity, Osiris, and was a 
symbol of strength. The word “cattle” 
means wealth. The English word “chat- 
tel” and the American word “capital” 
both come from the word “cattle” and 
signify wealth or possessions. 


Well-Known Transport Animals 
Oxen 


These animals are found on every con- 
tinent. They dragged the stones for an- 
cient Greek and Roman temples. They 
helped Alexander the Great in his con- 
quests of new worlds. They aided the 
pioneers in our own land to clear and 
plow the soil. These faithful animals 
made it possible for the Boers to settle 


in South Africa. Many oxen are used 
today in the European countries that 
border on the Mediterranean Sea. The 
oxen of Italy and Hungary are charac- 
terized by their wide-spreading horns. 
The Yak 


In Tibet, a member of the ox family, 
called the Yak is widely used. He is a 
short-legged stalky animal characterized 
by the fringe of blackish brown hair that 
hangs from his side and his plume-like 
tail. This beast works on the “roof of 
the world” where few animals could 
live. His heavy ornamental coat protects 
him from the snow and cold. 


The Carabao 


This animal is more often referred to 
as the water buffalo. He loves the water 
and is never so happy as when wading 
in the mud. The mud clings to his short 
coat of hair and protects him from the 
bites of insects. The carabao is used in 
working the rice fields of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Zebu 


In India another kind of ox has been 
domesticated. The zebu varies in size 
from that of a Newfoundland dog to the 
size of a cow. This animal is easily dis- 
tinguished from other oxen by the large 
hump that projects above his shoulders 
and the heavy dewlap which falls in 
thick folds from his throat. He is an 
intelligent, good-natured beast and man 
has taught him to do much helpful work. 


Reindeer 


We are likely to think of this animal 
as a mythical creature drawing a sleigh- 
ful of toys. He is in reality a very im- 
portant animal to the Lapps and others 
who live in cold lands. The reindeer re- 
quires very little food from his master. 
He lives chiefly upon lichen and moss. 
Dogs 

Dogs are intelligent but due to their 
size they cannot do as much work as 
some of the larger beasts. They are eas- 
ily kept and can live on a few scraps 
from their master’s table. Eskimo dogs 
are trained to drag sledges. They can 
travel rapidly over the frozen lands of 
the north. When harnessed to a sled a 
dog team is guided by their lead dog and 
their master’s voice. 

The good monks at the hospice near 
the head of the Saint Bernard Pass in 
the Alps have for centuries trained dogs 
to do rescue work. These great mastiffs, 
known as St. Bernards, go out when 
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there is a storm and hunt for people who 
have lost their way. Sometimes they re- 
turn to guide the monks to those who are 
lost, sometimes they bring the strangers 
to the hospice. 


The Donkey 


One of the best known of man’s early 
helpers is the wild ass or donkey. This 
patient little creature can live on a frac- 
tion of what a horse requires to eat. The 
animal, itself, costs but one-twentieth as 
much as a good horse. His small feet 
have always enabled him to follow the 
most dangerous trails. His half-brother, 
the mule, is another sure-footed beast. 


The Mule 
The mule is half horse and half don- 


key. He will not overwork, eats coarse 
food, and is seldom sick. He is man’s 
best helper on plains, plateaus, and des- 
erts. He is not a beautiful animal but 
is noted for his endurance and strength. 


The Horse 


The Arabs captured and trained the 
wild horses of Asia in the third century. 
Today the most famous horses in the 
world come from Arabia. Cortes brought 
the first European horses to this contin- 
ent. 

Before that time there had been horses 
in America. But these prehistoric ani- 
mals were pigmy creatures. They had 
very little neck and short jaws. Instead 


of a hoof each small foot ended in four 
tiny toes. 
The Camel 

Every boy and girl is familiar with the 
Old World camel and his “thirst-defy- 
ing” stomach which enables him to cross 
the desert more easily than other animals. 
We read in the Bible that Job had six 
thousand of these beasts of burden at 
one time. They were a part of the rich 
gift that Pharaoh made to Abraham. 

But the small humpless camels of the 
New World are not so well known. This 
group of camels are the vicuna, guanaco, 
and the llama. When the Spanish first 
explored South America, they found the 
Andean Indians using llamas to carry 
their loads. The explorers thought these 
strange animals were sheep with long 
necks and legs. 


The Elephant 


The largest of all man’s helpers is the 
elephant. In spite of his great size the 
elephant is the most easily tamed and 
trained of all animals. His intelligence 
and strength has been of great help to 
mankind in exploring tropical countries. 
He can do as much work as six teams of 
oxen, but he requires more food than 
other beasts. His rations for one day con- 
sists of one-fourth of a ton of green 
fodder or hay and twenty pounds of 
grain. These animals have played an im- 
portant part in history. The stories of 


how Hannibal crossed the Alps with 
elephants and how these great creatures 
helped the Carthaginians in their wars 
on the Romans, are historical examples 
of their value to man. 


The Zebra 


Some zoologists call the beautiful, 
striped zebra a wild horse, others say it 
belongs to the family of donkeys, a third 
speaks of it as a tiger-horse. This vivid 
black and white creature is immune to 
the dreaded tsetse fly, so in some parts 
of the world he is called upon to help 
man with his farm work where other 
types of animals would die from the 
tsetse fly’s sting. He is easily frightened 
so is usually worked with a mule or some 
other steady animal as a team-mate. 


Directed Activities 


Look up the life of each animal men- 
tioned. 

Tell in what countries you think each 
animal might have been trained. 

Name two animals that would be use- 
ful in the desert. 

Name an animal that could be used in 
the rice fields. 

Tell how the prehistoric horses were 
unlike the Spanish horses. 
Who was Hannibal? 

live? 
Why do we say that dogs are intelli- 
gent? 


When did he 
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Find a story about each animal. Select 
an interesting paragraph to read to the 
class. 

Make a collection of pictures showing 
the work done by animals. 

Which country claims the horse was 
the first animal tamed? 

How was the word “cattle” used in 
the beginning? 

How many words can you find that 
were derived from the word “cattle”? 

What is meant by “transport beasts”? 

How can we tell the cattle of Asia 
from those of Europe? 

Why is the dog the best animal helper 
for the Arctic region? 

What animal is immune to the tsetse 
fly? Why does not man make more use 
of him? 

Which animal has changed very little 
since first tamed by man? 

Which animal is the most easily tamed 
and trained? 

Why is not this animal used more 
commonly? 

Which animal refuses to overwork? 

Describe the country where the llama 
lives. 

Which animal 
fringe? 

Make a drawing of the animal that 
interests you the most. 

Find out the strange way that the 
llama has of protecting itself. 


wears a coat with 


Matching Test 


In line one there is a list of animals 
and in line two there is a list of places 
where these animals are used. Arrange 
the places in line two in correct order 
to correspond with the animals in line 
one. 


One Two 
llama Syria 
mule United States 
donkey Andes Mountains 
auroch Scandinavia 
reindeer Africa 
zebra Black Forest 
yak Philippine Islands 
elephant Asia 
carabao India 
zebu Tibet 


Selection Test 


Underline the phrase that makes the 
statement true. 
1. The most widely distributed of all the 
transport animals is (a) the donkey; (b) 
the oxen; (c) the dog. 
2. The home of the yak is in (a) Tibet; 
(b) Syria; (c) United States. 
3. An elephant can do (a) more work 
than six oxen; (b) than six pair of mules; 
(c) than six teams of oxen. 
4. The auroch is (a) found in the An- 
des Mountains; (b) a prehistoric animal; 
(c) is a cousin to the camel. 


5. Abraham received a rich gift from 
Pharaoh including (a) donkeys; (b) 


mules; (c) camels. 


Essay Test 

Write a short story about. North 
America’s prehistoric horse. 

Write a short description of the ox 
found in Tibet. 

Select the animal that you think has 
done the most to help mankind. 

Be ready to defend your selection 
against some member of the class who 
has chosen a different animal. 

If you were going to travel to the 
North Pole what animal would you take 
with you? Explain why. 

If you were going to explore jungles 
near the equator what animal do you 
think could do the most work for you? 
Explain why. 

Pretend you have bought a rice field, 
what animal would you buy to work in 


that field? 


True and False Test 

The oxen of the Black Forest have 
wide-spreading horns. 

Distributed means the same as trans- 
porting. 

The Alps are in Europe. 

The yak is a camel. 

The llama is a small ox found in South 


America. 
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The Lapps use reindeer to draw their 
sleds. 
Many kinds of deer are used to do 
man’s work. 
Arabia exports beautiful horses. 
The word “cattle” means wealth. 
Cortes was a Spaniard. 
The Black Forest is in Germany. 
Until the third century the Arabs rode 
horses. 
The camel is a good-natured beast. 


All oxen look alike. 


One Word Test 


Which animal is the most widely dis- 
tributed? 

What is the Anglo-Saxon word for 
useful? 

What two words meaning wealth or 
possession come from the word “cattle?” 

What animal represented the Egyp- 
tian deity, Osiris? 

Of what was this animal a symbol? 

What animal can live on table scraps? 

What animal lives on moss and li- 
chens? 

Which animal is the most easily 
tamed? 

Who is the half-brother to the don- 
key? 

What camel has no hump? 

What does Arabia ship to all parts of 
the world? 

Who made war on the Romans using 
elephants? 


Who crossed the Alps with elephants? 

Where are the Alps? 

What animal is noted for its strength 
and endurance? 

In what country do they work the 
yak? 

What is another name for carabao? 

What animal is found on every con- 
tinent? 

What does the word 
mean? 

Who brought the first horses to 
America? 

In what country are the Andes Moun- 
tains? 

What animal is good to use on dan- 
gerous trails? 

What does the mule refuse to do? 


“primitive” 


Jumbled Letters 


Rearrange these letters so that each 


line spells the name of some animal. 
MALLA 
KODENY 
CHORAU 
OBARACA 
REDNEIRE 
MELAC 
ROSHE 
BRAZE 
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Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages in hektograph ink for making 50 to 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are embodied in story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods of silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into an “I Made It” book. Size 
of sheets, 6” x 9”. Put up in portfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 
coloring included in the reading lesson. Number work is also in- 
cluded, and as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made by! each child during 


the school period. Price, 90¢ postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 
ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 


from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


8302 Contains eight sheets of typ- 
ical Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


Price, each, 80.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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Hours of Valuable Time Saved With These 
NEW HEKTOGRAPH WORK BOOKS 


EACH PAGE 
MAKES OVER 
100 GOOD 
COPIES 
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Bradley’s Historical and Geographical Outline Maps 


Contains 48 State Maps, 9 Groups of States, 6 Continents, The World, The United States and The British Isles. 
This book provides a complete course of map study correlated to history and geography, hektographed so 


that the teacher may supply each pupil with a copy of the complete series. Each map is geographically correct and 
gives all necessary minute detail. Covers in color. Size, 9x 114. Price, each, $1.50 


Art In Action 


An Elementary Art Course— 
Designed and Written by 
Rose Herrmann Ferry 


Forty-Four Lessons Ready 
to Hektograph 


These lessons are arranged in 
an interesting and progressive se- 
quence, presenting the fundamen- 
tals of art and introducing number 
work, spelling, reading and hand 
work. The subjects are of seasonal 


Lesson 2% 


interest, together with lessons in taki 
hygiene, banking, safety and na- tail? 
ture. Colored covers. Size 9x jack coat on Mr Rabbit 


Price, each, $1.20 


Parade of the Workers 


Edited by Mary O. Pottenger 


Hektograph Work Book 
in Social Studies 


An educational hektograph Work 
Book of unusual human interest to 
children because it presents in pic- 

ture and story the most familiar 
ere workers with whom they come in 
daily contact. These social stud- 
ies are presented in such a way 
that the child absorbs much useful 
knowledge through the play ele- 
ment. The workers with whom he 
becomes familiar are the Policeman, 
the Fireman, the Street Cleaner and 
the Postman. Thirty-six pages of 
text and pictures. Colored covers. 


Size 9x11. Price, each, $1.20 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 53,) 


writes a resolution. It is surprising how 
well the children recognize their own 
difficulties. 

Here are a few of the resolutions 
which were made in our class. 

“TI resolve to do my arithmetic neater 
and try harder in arithmetic.” 

“I make a resolution to stop being hot- 
headed and picking fights.” 

“I resolve to go right home from school 
so my mother won't worry.” 

It is a psychological principle that giv- 
ing utterance to a resolution clarifies the 
purpose. I think these kindergarten res 
olutions are beneficial when the children 
really want to make them. 


FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 49) 


stories for the present edition. In mak- 
ing her selection, Miss Gag aimed for a 
balanced group not only of the old favor- 
ites but several of the best Grimm tales 
hardly known in English translations. A 
book illustrated by Wanda Gag, has be- 
come a stirring event in the world of 
children’s literature. We are glad to 
make a place for Grimm, next to Millions 
of Cats and Gone is Gone. The Mowgli 
Stories represent a complete tale of Mow- 
gli, the man cub, and his jungle brothers, 
published for the first time in this coun- 
try in a single volume. Kurt Wiese un- 
derstands the jungle creatures and is a 
perfect choice for the illustrator of this 
new edition of the story of Mowgli’s 
adventures with his brothers of fur and 
feathers. 


Anorner book which must be in- 
cluded in our January list is Another 
New Year, by Esther Brann, (Macmil- 
lan). Miss Brann’s skill in writing and 
illustrating simple picture books for the 
youngest readers is well known through 
her former titles Bobbie and Donnie 
were Twins, ‘Round the World, and 
Nanette and the Wooden Shoes for old- 
er children. Another New Year carries 
Bobbie and Donnie, beginning with New 
Year's Eve, through a year of exciting 
activities and interests until the final pic- 
ture of Christmas Eve and the hanging 
of twin stockings from the family mantel. 
The text of the story is printed in red 
ink and makes easy reading and famil- 
iarity with various kinds of type. Bobbie 
and Donnie roll snowballs, skate across 
a double-page spread, fly kites in March, 
celebrate the Fourth of July with spark- 
lers, go back to school in September and 
enjoy the round of Holiday doings 
through the year. This book will be pop- 
ular in the nursery and in the primary- 
grade library corner. 

— Mary TAyYLor 
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tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c¢ to non-members 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL COLLEGE 


51st Year F EDUCATION 
Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulat- 
ing contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 


: Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. 
subjects including History, Literature and Art. Socialized activities. Demonstration school, College 
Dormitory, June 18 — August 6. 2-week special courses. Second Semester begins February 1. 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 712-A 


Also cultural 


Evanston, Illinois 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School (Accredited) 


The Teachers College offers specialized training for those who wish to become experts in the 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary field. * * * Training in Childhood Education under our out- 


Lecated in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


standing faculty gives young women a profession as well as a college education. 
address 


4ist Year 
For Catalog, EGISTRAR D 


EPT. 50 — 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


> Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching 
and for training children in the hore. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 es Boston, Massachusetts 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
HEELOCK SCHOOL 


> NORMAL SCHOOL | 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A TWO OR A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FROEBEL 
60 


